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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 
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MR. DICK ERSON’S SPEECH, 
In the Senate, on January 23, 1332, on Mr. Clay's Resolution. 


{CONCLUDED 


As to the violatrenof the Constitation by these laws, that delusion has 
and upon that | have nothing further to say. As to 
enoriotts pre es, the delusion is inore firmly fixe d. ‘The people of 

e South think it im reasiug prices, 
so far is this from being true, that a great variety of mauutactu- 
son Which sach dates have been laid, have absolutely fallen in 
e: madeed this is the case with all articles that have been adequate- 
woollens, cottons, glass, Iron and sugar, are cheaper iti 


} vari p issed away; 


wossible to lop ye duties without ne 


y protected : 


Leos 


mire ‘ff it 


I hold in my han 
ed as to the suinects en 


as it is miore definite. and. | think. 

' ' ae ee sonnet 
braced in it. than wasthe Senator from South Carolina. { shall att tpl 
/something like a re eularly that part 


‘of it which seems calculated to explode as avuig 


-* e . *» ‘ 
pars 0 Mam. ahd peal 


yo rindice. the old 


ply to some 


: | ‘ 
idea that the consumer pays the duties. 
. . ow > y , ry . ad 
I cite from page «¢ of this p penn plale + “o partial are the etiects of 
ithe (Tariff) system, that its burdens are exciusively on one side, and 


its benefits on the other. it iiuposes On thie gricuitural interest of the 


South, including the Southwest, and that portion of our commerce and 
navigation enguce dim foreign trade, the burden, not oniv of sustamimg 


the system itself. but that also of sustamimg G: nt. The tax 
paid by the duty on tmports, by which, VW ith the exception oi the receipts 


from the sale of publi lands, the Government is wholly supported, and 


yeriiti¢ 


Which, in its gross amount, is annually qual to about S25.000 000, ts, 
then, in truth, no tax on them, whatever portion of it they advance, 


- market than they were ten years ago, and of a bette rqnality. Bat, “& consumers of the arlicies . vhich it is imposed, returns to nem 
cay the eneunies of the Protec ting System, these articles have also fallen from the labors ol others, with usuriochs ute est, through aD artfuils 
4 price sn the eomntrins frome which we import them, ind from this they c matrive d system. j hal such are a fa ‘ts the ( neni ew oF proceed 
nts rthatthe reduction of price is inno degree owing to the com pe- to demonstrate, by othe! “gh gies nts than the ce oe ol the party 
‘ton between the fureign and domestic producer. Fiat they ought to by Its ac ts. cou lnsive as that vughtto be consid , . ; .% 
lect that the very competition which has reduced the price here, | “ii re 7 we we eee pos d ve ~ 4 ana er pene Ma iret me owe 
yas also reduced it at foreign places. If we received from the West would doubt mS perda: operaon It would cle mie ms those et- 
ludies all the sugar we consumed, they could and would sell it to us at | * iged in rearing proaucts lol foreigb inarkels ; and om ere ~ o, aud 
mwereased prices. What we make, supplies the market they possess- cotton, constitute Une s* u eS ra alan . ~ eit — = , Saag - 
{ and leaves them witha sarplus which gluts their own market, and peer ed aha bit I mn Ue | a — ae vay =, pal one 
ompels them to reduce their prices, or sutier their sugars to perish | *'*©*) sig at te Dre Si 3 ” > th a, uUrcEen Ol r . J eeu y ” 
= thats bande .. the United Seates wese-to aive up the making of on them aimost excinsively, is only hee ssuary So . LOW lat, as fal 
yn, it Would raise the price of that article,in all Europe, more par- | ** their interest is a d, there 1s little or no ae epee 
icularly in Russia, Sweden, and England, from which we now make | 2" export and import duty. \\ 2.5 pay to itp L He — Is 
urge importati ms. On the contrary, if we should, after the example |“? eacmengs of the ae 5 at me a colar pe sd nner pte rw 
f Russia, Sweden, and other countries, proiibit the importations of M ne aT ~gealpamee © ph. salary Path: ca a o - 
ron, it Would reduce the price of this article in Russia, Sweden, and | ‘U4 Staples, wile oUler ane olCer Coum é < “daria: oe 2. crete ms 
England, much below the present rates. ‘The consumption of thir- capital Paeey Seaman, Sav en he > ob et Piecing, Deaaamagay 
teen millions of people, particulariy in manufactares, must sensibly erucres suite dG to Ows ase, 5 NS SOS ieee OS — lor an exchange ot 
afiect the markets of all patens wit whom we have au extensive tne products of labor, mutuaily . ag — - Gury, whether it be 
taade, raising the prices as our demands for their manufactures in- | laid ou imports or Spore, mas oo: pas ee 
crease, lowering them as we manufacture for ourselves. | whichever lard = oS ws | uiust, In reaiuty, be paid by the Ame 
. 7 aT r can producer of the articies exchanged Such must be the peration 
But the enemies of the Tariff utterly deny that it 1s possible that, jof all taxes on sales or exchanges. The owner in reality pays it 
by adding duties which prodace competition, you can reduce prices. |.) 0). "ee , ay Pane ETE . ‘ 
With dn melidt thie brs me me. ger 8 eee se ihe Be. Whether baud on the vende! Ol oo neem A ; i } 2 he saie of 
. ’ S & a tract of land, or anv other li @ tax be imposed on e Sa 


nttor from Sooth Carolina will not waste his breath in proving the | 


Won. Yet thes have before thei 
ion in all similar cases does red- 
seamounts, st ind tin -cveramt 

a oar county. ot + anwapeohend that a competition be- 
tween the manufacturers of this and other countries should have a 
sumilar effect, notwithstanding these competitions are frequently carried 


absurdity of the posi r eves the daily 
proofs th at competil 
‘Tg . ~ By avery, 


il thes were ll . 


n with a determined perseverance, that rums our domestic mannufac- | 
turers, and would equally ruin those of Europe, but for their large | 


apitals. 

it is to this competition, which could not be sastained bat for the 
Protective Systeut, that we indebted for the low price of our 
manufactures, and for which the pe ple of the South pay to tere than 
those of the North. As soon iblishments begin to supply 
arown market with any particalar kind of manufacture, the foreign 
manufacture of the like kind ts vatiorinly offered at reduced prices, the 
reduction often amounting to 25 per ceutum, which is a distinct ac- 
knowledgment that the foreign manufacturer was before receiving a 
25 per centum above the fair value of the article. The British 
manufacturers are now receiving trom us, 
rious kinds, particularly on lardware and earthenware, to a very large 
mount, at prices one quarter above their minunum value—or at 


ure 


is Our es 


price 


urmarket. And this they will continue to do, until competition shall 
raduce their prices. 

If coarse woollens, known by the name of nero cloths, bring a 
orice which is considered oppressive by the cotton planters, let them 
know that the responsibility rests upon their own friends, their own Re- 
presentatives here, and not upon the friends of the Tariff—the duty 
ipon unwrought weel is four cents per pound, and 50 per centum ad 
vaorem. ‘This ts an exclusion of the coarse wools, valued at ten 
cents a pound, and which are not produced in this country. In the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Mattary moved an amendment to put 
the duties upon uawrought wool at 10 per centum ad valorem, and 
progressively to 50 per centum. ‘To this an amendment was moved to 
add a specific duty of four cents per pound, which would be an addi- 
tonal daty of 40 per centum upon wool costing ten cents the pound, 
and four per centaum upon wool costing one dollar the ponnd, It seems 
incredible that a measure so unjust and evidently injurious to the South, 
could have been adopted by the two Houses of Congress ; but more in- 
credible, that 1t should have been adopted by the Representatives of 
those who were to feel the whole weight of the injury. This oppres- 
sive amendment was carried—Yeas 100, Nays 98; the whole South 
voting for it—the Kastern members against it. When this bill came 
into the Senate, a motion was made to increase the ad valorem duty 
upon this article from 50 to 70 per centaum. It was determined in the 
lisgative—16 to $l—the Senators from the South voting in the affirm- 
ative, : 

The gentlemen of the South were found voting for the Protecting 
System, coustitutional objections notwithstanding, to its very verge— 
‘oling to protect an article not produced in this country, and that at the 
expense of themselves and their constituents. But even for this regu- 
lauion, oppressive as it was calculated to be to the South, the resources of 
our country will find a remedy ; and already, a better material than the 
coarse fureagn wool formerly unported, is substituted for making these 
cloths, aud although higher in price, of a better quality, so as in fact to 
be cheaper to the consumer. 

The extraordinary opinion, that, as two-thirds of our entire domestic 
etports were from the Southern States, they, in fact, pay two-thirds of 
allthe duties upon articles imported in exchange for such exports, al- 
thoagh they consumed bat one-third of them, was, I beheve, first pub- 


licly advocated in the exposition of the protest of the Legislature of 


Soath Carolina against the Tariff of 1823. This protest has been cited 
by the Senator from South Carolina, and is printed among our docu- 
ments. ‘The exposition was written by a committee of that Logishature, 
and ought to be considered as a part of that document, and was printed 
as sach, at the Seat of Government of South Carolina, and I believe 
spread over every section of the Southern States. The exposition is 
Written with great talent, and was calculated to have the most decidec 
effect, particularly in the cotton-growing States. 
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whether it be paid by him who sells, of who buys, the amount 
~ : ; as } } ‘ } ’ : , - 
{Mmmst, im Doth cases, be ceaucted iret the price. Nor ean it alfer, im 
Mis Parlichial, ine operatiot: OF Sich a TAN, th funy = MeO: 


are but the 
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‘ 
of communities, instead of individuals. Such ex 
aggregate of sales of the individuals of the re spective countries 
must, if taxed, be governed by the Nor is it 
whether the exe h inge he i ifter or s le, dire ct or circuilous; 
icase it must fall on the pro To 

| tobacco, it isthe same whethe: Governmeut 
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t rie aud 
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iron. coflee, cloth, and other Inav need 

¢ them home: in both cases he 

i third of his labor ts taken, vet the one 
rt auty. 
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The exports ol domest procuce, in roun numvers, may be esti- 

_- ‘ . , ) . . . 

mated as izing filty-lhree millions of dollars aunually, of which 


articles they 
tin exchange, for the liberty of 
' gets a third less than he ought; 
is an import and the other an ex} 


neil 


avetl 


Se 


the States growing cotton, rice, and tobacco, produce about thirty-five 
willions of dollars. The average valne of the exports of cotton, 


tobacco, and rice, for the last four years, exceeded thirty-five mi'lions 
five hundred thonsand; to which, if we add fleur. lumber. corn. 
jand various other articles exported from the same States. but which 


the same description from the other States, the amount must be equal 
to that stated. ‘Taking iat that sum, the experts of the southern or 
staple States, and of the other States, will then stand as thirty-seven 
| willions of dollars to sixteen million 
| the proportion of two to one, while their population, estimated in fede- 
‘ral numbers, is the reverse—the former sending to the House of Re- 

presentatives 70 members, and the latter Loe. it fosiows that one-third 
of the Union exports near two-thirds of the domestic products. Such, 
then, is the amount of labor which or? country annaally exchanges 
with the rest of the world, and such eur perportion. The Government 
in supported almost entirely by a tax on this exchange, in the shape 
of an import daty. the gross amcunt of which is annually about twenty- 
three millionsof dollars, as has already been stated. Previous to the pass- 
ing of the Act of last session, this tax averaged about 374 per centam on 
the value of the imports. What addition that has made, it is d 
the present dato, to establish with precision: but it ts certainly short of the 


s of dollars, considerably exceedmg 


ing the present (uty to average at least 45 per ceatam, which, on thirty- 
seven milhons of dollars, the amount of our share of the exports, will 
give the sum of sixteen millions six hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars as Our share to the general contributions to the Treasury.” 

If this committee are right in their estimate, that one-third of the 
Union pay sixteen millions six hondred and fifty thousand dollars, as 


import daty, it follows that the other two-thirds pay but six millions 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, as their share of this gross 
amount. 

It is allowed that the Eastern, Western, and Middle States consume 
two-tairds of the imports. The inhabitants of those States well know 
this; and they do verily believe, notwithstanding the exposition and 
protest, that they pay the duties on so mach of the imports as they con- 
sume ; and that it makes no difference, in this respect, whether the im- 
ported articles are paid for im fish, potash, flour, rice, cotton, or tobacco: 


the potash, the manufacturer of the flour, or the grower of the rice, cotton, 
or tobacco, pay any part of it forthem. And are they not right?) De 
the gentlemen of Boston, New York, or Philadelphia, drink their 
Madeiria or Champagne at the expense of the souther planter? Do 
those of Baltimore and Washington enjoy a like advantage? Or, is 
Mason and Dixon’s line the southern limit of those so highly favored by 
the Protecting System? It is unfortunate that, while the people of the 
South are made unhappy by supposing that they pay the duties on the 
imported articles consumed by those of the North, that the latter are 
not made happy by believing it. 

Suppose the merchant of New York purchases the crop of the cotton 
planter, sends it to Liverpool, and obtains British manafaetures in ex- 
change, on which he pays the duties; he charges those duties as a part 
of the scan el Go eabie to the enemas the grower of the cot- 





. }cannot be distinguished on the custem-house books, from exports of 
prices one quarter above what they would take, sooner than abandon | 


their share of the twenty-three milhons of dollars, the gross amount of 


and you cannot convince them, that the catcher of the fish, the maker of 


1a printed copy of this protest and exposition, and, ton sen 


is his eren to | receives manuiactures in return, 


for sale in thie country. he eau oses upon the consitmer here 
the payment of the import duties ‘he should laber under the 
delusion that he must bear the burden of paving the duties, except as 
to his OWN consumption, let him ree re tlnoney if exchange for his 
cotton, and this pays no daty. 

The Committee Legislature ef South Carolina assume, a5 a 
datum not to be dou that Mf the au iatd upon the exports, 
the tax would fali us cporte! 3utisthis se? Uf all the duties 
Were id upon exports i lof in ports, ¥ id the consumer of the im- 
ported irticies, obtained it LCi ve for such exports, escape the export 
du The whole exports mu, forthe whole imports. The value of 
the r xports would cousis! e it ma of expense HeECeSsary for their 
pi uction and transportation to: ket. For mstance, the « otton plan- 
ts uld charge for planting rousing his eotton,for preparn . it 
for market, for transporting it to as port, for the hberty of ¢ x porlng 
i, being the export duty, and ik ng ito Lurope. These are all 
fen expense Which consti! sregate value ol We cotton in 
: foreign market, for which on equ is received in goods, to be 
sold iu this country. It 1s evident - who purchase and con- 
tT h goods, pay the whoie v of the cotton. including the ex- 
port du But if it were otherwise. it would not follow that because 
\ port to import thie ues Upon my Wits W not to be paid by the 
‘ enmier li it we tren 5 * not, that ti Southern States, ex- 
p ¢ two-thirds of all the tice of ihe country, and consuming 
but one-thiud of the imports ree xchange, pay two-thirds of 
the « s upon such imports. a . submit to an enormous 
weight of tax s. bevond thet } t conditiou is not im- 
posec Upon tHem by the Protective ; Vsten ~uppose the present du- 
ties were laid for revenue, without any view to n ifactures, and that 
thev did not in the shghtest degree protect inanulactures, would not the 
F Xp ting States pay pre sely what the vy now co! | Or shat the whole 
umount of dutiea was laid upon fea, coilee, and other articles not pro- 
duced m this country—or that w » had no manufactures in the United 
st —wonld not the States ¢ sporting two-thirds of the whole pro- 
duce of the country. pay two-thieds of the duties as much as they 
now do? 

io uly this Tarifl as you | lease, the exp rting States would cont.:neec 
© pay twice their proper share of the taxes.ai the ’ ao so now : this con- 
cition is tixed pen them as long as they contiinne to be exporters of 


ithealt, with | 


truth to state it to he an average increase of 74 per centam: thus mak-/ 
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thirds of the produce of the ¢ountry. The settuation ef these S 

an unfortunate one, #f the positionassumed m the 
ut happily it is not. This frightful picture is but the baseless 

a Vision. ‘The cotten planters pay exactly their proportion of 

2 duties on the aruicles the. id that 
Phe Southern States have tr 


industry 


' Lates 
would | exposition 
be just; | 
taubric of 
‘ CaPsyvrne. al a cent thore 
Perttiar advettace of culpltying their 
yit producing articles that bing 37 mmnhons of dollars annually 
oreign market, by which. so far from being serfs (as is said in the 
to other States. ; he other States tributary to 
lf the Southern States export twice as wuch as the others, 
those others must obtain from them, at any expense, as much as will 
}) lor their deficiences of ¢ ports : this is done by pure hasing the 
the exporters, often at high premiums, which operates mest ad- 
ously for the States which export. and most iajurously to those 
»not. ‘Phat four er five States should have the power, from the 
pature of their products, to export for ali the others. and of course to 
pay for all the imports of the others, would enable them to appropriate 
to themselves, fairly and justly, a large portion of the wealth of their 
neighbors; and this advantage, ou the part ef the non-exporting States, 
would be greatly aggravated, if circumstances imposed upon them the 
necessity of purchasing foreign manufactures, of kinds that this coun- 
try should produce for itself. ‘This subject | endeavored to illustrate in 
Ln Tanf Billi ef I=24. And although I have 
ny thing that | have said myself, vet, on this oc- 
p, | will do it. as it will 


inal 


ex pSilietr. thev render | 


thy Hi. 


make u 
} | } 

" ? ‘ ™ 
Vaniage 


vno ak 


, 
observations on the 
lever betore quoted ‘ 


"ets it 


( be peres ived that. in J=24. i took nearly 
the saine data to prove how much the Eastern, Western, and Middle 


States were sutlering from the coudition that the Seuthern States ex- 
ported so much and they so litte, that the authors of the exposition 
took, in 1S2™, to prove how much the exporting “tates were sutlering 
from the same condition. ‘These observations were made 5th May, 
I=24, and published in the National Intelligencer, 12th of July. 

“Ti the ruimeus state of our trade with Europe pressed equally on 
every part of the United States, it would be considered as an erormous 
cht mnmediately to be provided. 
Bat the ev il is Ure atlhy augmente a. wi! en we cousider its unequal opera- 
tion upon different sections ef the Union 
in [=22, we muported to the amount ol - - - - 


evil, for which an adegnate remedy ou 


&83,241,541 


(ur ex ports of foreign goods and produce, W hich pro- 
perly belong to the carrying trade umountedto - - 2 286,202 





$60,955,339 


Domestic exports, arising from the agriculture or manu- 




















factures of the country, - . - . : - 49,374,079 
Leaving a balance of imports over exportsof — - - $17,083,260 
The w hole domestie exports, . . 50 - $49,274,079 

(i these, the rice amounted to - - $ 1.553.422 

Cotton to - - - - - - 24.055 058 

‘Tebacco to . : - . - 6 222.838 

31,811,378 

. Leaving, of ali other exports, - - - - $15,063,701 
Of these, the States exporting rice, cotton, and tobaceo, 

export at least a fourth part, - - - - - 4,516,000 

Leaving exports to the amount of - - - $13,547,000 


Which may be considered as the whole that the 
graiu-growing States, exported during that year. 
** Half of the imports over and above the foreign exports, have pro- 
bably been consumed by those grain-growing States— 


say ° 84 fee 8e ot, tte eo ee Oe 
Deduct their share ofthe exports, - - - + %JI3,547,0t¢@ 


Leaving a balance aguinst these States of $26,930,669—five and a 
half millions of it to merchants in Europe, aud twenty and a half of 
it to the States ucing rice, cotton, and tobacco. The next year the 
balance, by a sumilar calculation, was not so much against the grain- 
— States, but amounted to more than twelve millions in favor of 

States producing rice, cotton, and tobacco ; and thissum may be con- 
i as the average balance for several years past ; so that, under the 
present state of things, the grain-growing States, consisting of at least 


Eastern, Middle, and 
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two-thirds of the Union, are compelled to take of European manufac- 
tures, to the amount of twelve millions of dullars, that six or seven 
Slates may have the advantage of sending remittances in payment of 
those manufactures, and selling their bills for the same, at an extrava- 
gant advance, in consequence of which, the wealth of the grain-grow- 
ing States is flowing in a constant stream to the States producing rice, 
cotton,,and tobacco. If the grain-growing States had the power to 
prevent the importation of foreign produce and manufactures for their 
consuinption, the Southern States would no longer receive the benefit 
ot indirectly furnishing those supplies. And are those Middle and 
Western grain-growing States forever to take twelve millions of manu- 
factures auunally, which they would, under proper regulations, make | 
for themselves, that their neighbors mav have a market to that amount, 
for their produce, giving employment to all their capital and industry, 

' 

} 

j 





while that of other States remains unemployed ? lHiow long are we to 
Hiow loug can we remain so? How | 
Jlow jong will our means last? ‘Till | 


we can understand our true juterests—count our numbers, and rally our 
s* ba ' 
votes. 


remain in this state of vassalage ’ 
long will our patience endure ! 


Nothing like an aecurate estimate, continued Mr. D., can be formed ' 
of the loss of the Eastern. Western, and Middle Slates, itl paying for 
their imports to the amount of twelve millions of dollars annually, | 
through thre exports of the South, instead of pay ing for them directly 
by their own exports; or the gain of the Southern States by this ciren- | 
itous trade: but? sa one side, and the. gain on the other, must be to 


a large amount. Uf tee -uflerings of the Southern States are as great as | : 
represented—if their fields, which produce cotton to the amount of 
thirty m us ol dollars a year, are neglected—it must be owing to 


Catlscs i 

A thorough conviction among many of the people of the Southern 
States, that the ‘Tanti Laws are in direct violation of the Constitution, 
that they impose pon them the necessity of paying enormous prices | 
lor their manulactures, and that they load them with oppressive taxes | 
beyond their proper proportions of the public burdens, has excited a 
high degree of exasperation, of which the from South Caro- 
Yet there is another cause of 
discontent, upon which much less has been said, but which has the 
most decided influence, parucularly with the rich cotton planters. It is 
a belief, on their part, that as their manufactures imported from Exrope 
are paid for chietly in cotton, the more goods we import, the more cot- 
ton tuey can export; that their sales of thts article would be unhiunited, 
if our imports ef Enropean manutactares were so; that the manufac- 
turing imiterest, so far as Ww has grown up under the Protective Svs- 
tem, 18 an injury to them, and an interference with thew lawful com- 
merc 


| 
t depending upon the Protective System, | 
{ 


. 
Senator 


} 
Hua has given us a most vivid picture, 


1 will quote from a speech made in April, 1830, in the House of 
Represent Lives, by a distinguished member of that body from South 
Carolina, which will place the subject in a most distinct pot of 
view 

you cannot create a demand, for example, for any domestie manu- 
facture by legislation, otherwise than by excluding a similar foreign 
manufacture: and as your legislation is calculated to enhance the price 
ot the article, you certainly cannot create by ita Cemand for a greates 
amount of the domestic fabric than you exclude of the foreign. It 
may be confidently assumed, therefore, that whatever may be the 
amount of iron and salt, and manufactures of cotton, wool, iron. aud 
hemp, which have been brought into existence in the United States,.by 
the system of high protecting duties, at least an equal amount of 
foreign rival productions has been excluded by those duties. It will 
not be deemed an extravagant estimate to suppose, that the Protecting 
System has caused to be produced anuually, articles of these various 
kinds, to the amonnt of twelve millions of dollars, which would not 
have been produced but for the protection given them. It follows, then, 
as a corrollary, that at least an equal amount of those articles of for- 
eign production must have been excluced. But these ae the very 
articles which we receive from Great Britain, France, and Holland, in 
exchange for oar agricultural staples. By excluding twelve millions of 
eneh articles, Uperefore, we necessarily dunimish the foreign demand 
for our staples, and principaily cotton, to that amount. There is scarce- 
ly any limit tothe consumption of our cotton in Europe, but that which 
is imposed by our refusal to take manufactures in exchange for it. I, 
therefore, we are permitted to import the twelve millions of dollars’ 
worth ‘© mannfactures that have been excluded by our commercial re- 
strictions, or rather if they had never been excluded by those restric- 
tions, it cannot be reasonably doubted, that we should now have a de- 
mand in Europe for 400,000 bales of cotton beyond the existing de- 
mand. Even, therefore, if we grant whatis not the fact, that the whole of 
the domestic demaud for cotton has been produced by the prohibitory 
effect of our Tariff, it will follow, that we have gained a market for 
150,000 bales, by sacrificing one of 400,000. From this estimate it 
will be seen, that the prohibition of foreign imports has resulted in 
curt iling the entire demand for cotton in the market of the whole 
world. including our own, 250.000 bales. In addition, then, to the 
annnal burden he bears in paying the duties upon the imports he is 
still permitted to bring into the couutry, the planter sustains an annual 
loss of &7,500,000, being the value of the cotton for which he has lost 
a market, in consequence of the unjust restrictions imposed upon 
his lawful commerce, by the suicidal policy of his own Government.” 

This gentleman had considered the sufferings of the South as arising 
from the enormous prices of manufactured articles consumed by them, 
aud from the heavy weight of taxes paid by them beyond — due 
proportion. This, therefore, is a subject of complaint independent 
of the others, and must be considered in that light; for had the 
manufactures, in the article stated, mcreased by the amount of twelve 
millions of dollars. without protection, they would have excluded pre- 
cisely the same amount of foreign Mmports they pow do, and would 
have prevented the sale of as much cotton as they now do, : 

We can now interpret the golden dreams of those who think to seize 
the occasion of the extinguishment of the Public Debt to prostrate the 
Protective System, when, as they fondly beheve, Great Britain will 
manufacture for us to the amount of many millious beyond what she 
does new; when there will be no refusal on the part of this country to 
take foreign manufactures ; and when there will be no limit to the con- 
sumption of American cotton in Europe. 














pevery efiort has been made to convince the citizens of that State, that 


‘the manufactures of their consumption ; 
| North Carvlina, are dressed in pury le and tine linen: and who are riot- 


| dismay, and despair should pervade the land. 


‘21, afford the most melancholy proof. All the attempts to mitigate the | taken from the Ricimond Enquirer. 


condition of those States was firmly and successfully resisted by the 


South, all the year 1824, when a Tariff Bill was passed that afforded the stockholders in Europe, and in the Southern States, are enemies o! 
them some relief: but this relief was considered as an invasion of the | the Protective Systen of this country. 


rights of the rich cotton planters, who view our rising manufactures with 
more hostility than the British Government has ever evinced since we 
were colonies. South Carolina can not cause our marufacturing es- 
tablishments to be abated, as nuisances, as the British Government did 
before our independence. but they endeavor to defeat our protective 
policy, by threatening to resist our revenue laws, and by giving us the 
tnost solemn Warnings that this system will soon lead to a dissolution of 
the Union; aud that these threats and warnitgs may have the more effect, 


they were oppressed beyond endurance, bY paying enormous prices for 
and that they were paying 
more than twice thei proper amount of taxes, for the benefit of the 
rich nabobs of the North, who, in the language of the Senator from 


ing in all the luxuries of the earth. at the expense of the southern plan- 
ter. When such delusion prevails, it is not strange that discontent, 


But this discontent, 
disinay, and despair, is not created by the nich nabobs of the North, 
but by the rich nabobs of the South. Uf. indeed. we have nabobs, 
some of them command the labor of a hundred, and some of a thou- 
sand. and are enabled to dispose of the produce of that labor to the 
amount of two-thirds of all the exports of the United States. Re- 
move this delusion, and you remove this discontent, this dismay, and 
despair. | j ‘ 

But what jastice is there in the poliey which the cotton-growing 
States pursue, to compel the other States to consume British manufae- 
tures, that they may pay for them! They say that God and Nature 
have given them the soil and climate prope ‘for the production of this 
greatarticle of export. God and Nature have given to New York the soil 
and climate to produce wheat to the amount of our entire exports. But 
foreigners take our cotton. and not our wheat. It is the market, then, 
to which the cottor planters are indebted for their advantage over the 
growers of wheat. But the cotton planters think that their sales are 
inereased as domestic mManulactures are discouraged, and decreased as 
domestic menuafactures are encouraged : their sales are in the inverse 
ratio of the protection to manufactures. How far the grain-growing 
‘ates shail be permitted to substitute their own manufactures for those 
of Great Britain; and how far they must rely upon cotton States for 
bills of exenange to pay for manufactures, must de pend, not upon soil 
and climate, but upon the Constitution and the laws of the Union. 
Dut for this Constitution, the cotton-growing States would not pay for 
the manufactures consumed by the grain-growing States. The latter 
would take of foreign produce or manufactures to the amount of their 
exports, and would manufacture for themselves what they might want 
beyond this. [tis owing to this Constitution and those laws; it is to 
the { nwn, that the cotlon-grow ing Siates are poe rmutted wo pay for manu- 
factures, to the amount of millions of dollars muually, consumed in the 
other States, which are restrained by the Constitution from making any 
laws or combinatious, leagues, covenants. agreements, or compacts 
SN ith each other for their prot chon, Aud if the cotton-grow ing States 
think to impose upon the others the necessity of taking foreign manu- 
factures, except under the operation of our Constitution, and an ad- 
herence to the Union, they are utierly mistaken. 

If the cotton planters of the South would, with candid and liberal 
feelings, consider the immense advantages they enjoy over the North, 
in consequence of this Union, their deadly hostility to our Protective 
System would cease. By the late returns, I find that during the last 
year there was exported of rice, cotton, and tobacco, to the amount of 
37,000,000 of dollars, which is within 22,000,000 of the entire domes- 
tic exports of the country, a considerable portion of which went to pay 
for manufactures consumed in the Fastern, Western, and Middle 
States, And shall the growers of rice. eotren, end tobacco, consider 
the Union as or no value! The export of cotton atone amounted to 
twenty-nine and a half, say thirty millions of dollars—more than half of 
the domestic exports. And shall the cotton planters, W ith BODO 000 
in their pockets, as remittances for their countless bales of cotton, con- 
sider the Union as of no value to them, because they cannot sell a little 
more cotton. 

That the Tariff Laws could be much improved, Ihave no doubt— 
that they could be rendered more acceptable to the Southern, as well 
as all the other States, 1 have no doubt. provided the subject could be 
met with a spiritof accommodation. Duties toa large amount are 
iunposed, which promote no interest whatever, and which are not want- 
ed for revenue—and some of which are much against the interests of the 
manufacturers. All taese the manufacturing States would gladly repeal 
or reduce. Bat we cannot consent to a reduction of the duties apon cer- 
tain great articles of consumption, in part imported, and in part manu- 
actured here, so as to give the foreigner greater advantages in our 
market than he now enjoys. We cannot consent that the citizens of 
our States should be driven from our own markets by the subjects of 
Great Britain. Here we must take our stand till we shall be overruled 
by majorities in the two Houses of Congress. To them we shall 
submit. 

if the industry of the Southern States required as much protection 
from foreign capital, and foreign combination, as the industry of the 
other States, it would be most freely accorded to them—as they do not 
require the same protection, the Eastern, Western, and Middle States 
sincerely desire to extend to those of the South, benefits equal to 
any which they enjoy—and it is to be hoped the Soutaern States will 
discover some way in which such benefits may be conferred, without 


How the United States Bane 0" —_ 
became a part of the American System, said Mr. D., I know ne ar 
Bat leaving the Bank out o Mr. _ 
the question, “ the sagar planter, the iron master, and the Lowells ang veo iti 
the Appletons, will die hard.” Yes, they will die hard—in the lap. 5000 3 
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guage of the Senator from Georgia, they will die in the last ditch. By 
their struggle for life will be here—in the two Houses of Congress 
To the majority theysubmit—they will neither threaten nor resist ths 
laws. 


FFE, or 
—* LET 
rted a b 
in Alabama 


But what says the Senator from South Carolina upon this subject It we ET 
He does not sound a beat to arms, but he anticipates, with raptures, Mr. . 4 
the moment of the esinction of the Public Debt, as it will, in his Opi. Whole on 
nion, remove the foundation of the Protective System. ‘This he ey. The prop 
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ber of each 


claims, is the great national jubilee! “ Now, now, is the time for ac, 
tion! We have reahed Mount Nebo! We stand upon the top of 
Pisgah ; and shall we perish in the sight of the promised land” 
Moses perished thers, and was buried in the land ef Moab; and 1 
man knows his sepulchre unto this day. If by the promised land js 
meant the abolition ef the Protective System, the destruction of the 
manufacturing estaliishments of the Western, the astern and the 


7 : . vont i ‘ 
Middle States, the wasting of property to the amount of millions, and ener 
the dooming to poverty, wretcheduess, and misery, thousands upop pees 
thousands of our worthy, industrious, economical, and laborious cit. discounted, 
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St. Louis 


zens, then I do most fervently pray that the honorable Senator may 
never pass Mount Pisgah, nor riot in this land of promise; but that he 
nay long remain in the land of Moab till he shall reach a good old age, 
even the age of Moses, if it shall please Heaven; and that it may be 
said of him at his late day, that “ his eye was not dim, nor his natura! 
force abated.” 
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Fuepay, Fesruary 10, 1832. 
SENATE.——Mr. TAZEWELL presented a petition from sundry 
citizens of Chestertield, Virginia, on the subject of a reduction of duty 


on fureigu coul: whieh was referred to the Committee on Manufac- 
lures, 


The resolution submitted yesterday, by Mr. DICKERSON, respect- SENA 
ing lron, was considered and nugree d to, Legislat 

Mr. Clay's Resolution —-Tie Senate proceeded to the corsideration manager 
of the special order, being Mr. CLAY’s resolution on the subject of the nators 10 
Tarif, renewal 

Mr. HAYNE said, that he had received a communication from the Mr. 
gentleman who had, as Chairman, signed the memorial of the late Free ments f 


ington, | 


Trade Convention—Mr. Galiatin—giving hun the intormation that an 
the Pres 


erroneous npression had been created elsewhere, as to the prayer of 


that petition, trom some remarks which had fallen from him (Mr. H.) sentativ 
on that subject, and which had been erroneously reported. Mr. H. said Vernon 
he rose to correct that misapprehension, and would do so by simply their sol 
reading that part of the memorial which related to the subject. It was scribe t 
in the follow ing words, viz? to atten 
“oy “2 hereafte 
Your memorials Feapecuvery pray md Fe 
“Ist. That the daties be so reduced as to leave, after the extinguish- Marsha 
ment of the Publie Debt, only that amount of revenue which may be of his \ 
necessary to meet the ordinary exigencies of the Government. greas sl 
“9d. That, allowing a reasonable time for the gradual reduction of into eff 
the present exaggerated duties on some articles, the duties on all the Afte 
imported articles, not free of dutu. be ultimately equalized, so as that CLAY 
the duty on any snech erticle shall not vary materially from the general Messrs 
- q- oot ve alt the duties together—or, it other words, from a Uni The 
form duty, ad valorem, on aj} imported articles subject to duty. nators 
“Sd. That wines, teas, coflee, and similar articles, be not added to On. 
the list of those now free of duty, but may, on the contrary, be subject resolu’ 


to duties corresponding, in proportion to their respective value, with YE. 


those laid ou other imported articles subject to daty.”’ ing, F 
Mr. TYLER then resumed his remarks in opposition to the resolo- Moore 
tion, aud continued anul the usual hour of adjournment; when, net Seym 


having concluded, Wilk: 
‘The Senate adjourned over to Monday. PB 
Pet oe King. 
HOUSE.—— Bank of the United States. —Mr. McDUFFIE, from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, to which had been referred the memo- 
rial of the President and Directors of the Bank of the United States. HC 
reported the following bill: 
Be at enacted, Sc. That the Aet entitled “An Act to incorporate the 
subscribers to the Bank of the United States,” approved the tenth dav M: 


of April, one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, shall be continued docu 
in force for the per wd of twenty years from the third day of Maveh,one —wi 


thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, and that the power shall be re- M 





pressing a measure which must, if adopted, result in sacrificing the 
industry of the manufacturing States. With a great majority of the 
citizens of these States, the most kind feelings towards the South pre- 
vail, of which [ think the two Hlouses of Congress afford the most 
incontestible proof. 

But while a spirit prevails which led the Southern gentlemen of the 
two Houses of Congress, in 1528, to introduce mto the Tariff Bill its 
most odious feature, in direct hostility to their own interest; while the 





These dreams will never be realized. The protection may be de- 
stroyed ; property to the amount of millions may be sacrificed and 
abandoned; the whole industry of the grain-growing States may be 
paralyzed; a scene of distress may prevail over the land, such as we 
have never yet witnessed; buat the British, the French, the Dutch, will 
buy no more cotton than they want, and so much they will have, for to 
that extent it is more valuable to them than gold. 

Great Britain makes war vpon our manufactures with a perseverance 
that is without a parallel, and refuses to take the produce of the East- 
ern, Western, and Middle States. These States have no defence 
agatnst this system, but to exclude, as far as they can,the manufactures 
of Great Britain, by substituting their own. 

If these States shonld take no more of the manufactures of Great 
Britain than could be paid for in the prodace which Great Britain would 
take in exchange,there would be an exact balance between them and 
Great Britain. The cotton-growing States would then receive from 
Great Britain as much of their manufactures as they might want for 
their own consumption, iu part payment for their cotton, and the residue 
in money, Which pays ne inport duty. 

But this 1s not satisfactory to the cotton planters, whose policy is 
that the Eastern, Western,and Middle States should take a mich larger 
amount of British goods than they now do, that they, the planters, may 
pay for them in cotton. And as this coincides exactly with the views 


of the British Government, they have succeeded, not to the extent of 


their wishes, butan extent that has been a great op pression to the grain- 
growing States. The Tariff of 1516 was passed in accordance with 


this policy, and carried ruin to thousands engaged in manufac-| a hard struggle for it. 
and destraetion to their establishments to the 


amount of willious of dollars,of which the distresses of 1815, °19,°20, and quoted from the United States Telegraph, of the 10th of this month, 


tures in those States, 


spirit prevails which rejects the repeal of duties which are a burden to 
: them to a large amount, and not neeessary to be retained for any pur- 
| pose whatever; while such a spirit prevails against what the honorable 
| Senator is pleased to call the accursed Tariff, [ must confess I see but 
little prospect of doing any thing by way of compromise. I sineerely 
hope, however, something may arise, in the course of this discussion, 
that may lead to the return of more correct views, and better feelings, 
and brighter prospects. 
As to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina, 
by way of compromise, to reduce the duties gradually on protected ar- 
ticles, ull they should, in effect, be no protection at all, [see in it no- 
thing but the most determined hostility to the Protective System—a 
fixed purpose to destroy the Tariff. ‘ 
if our manufactures must fall, let them die at once, and not be 
killed by inches ; any thing in preference to being consumed by a slow 
fire. 
[ have not noticed the numerous denunciations from the South, that 
almost forbid the hope that any thing like compromise can take place ; 
but Tcannot omit to notice one symptom of violence, of recent occur- 
rence, meant, no doubt, to excite alarm. 


There is an article now goimg the rounds of the southern papers, 
which, I fear, expresses the exasperated feelings of a portion of the 








article is headed a “call to arms.” 
crisis is now coming on when our politicians, [ mean our popularity 


South, I hope a small one, against the other sections of the Union. The 
The author continues, “ the 








served to Congress to repeal this Act at any time afterten years from ane, 
the third of Marchi, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, upon G 
giving three years’ notice of such intended repeal to the President and yess 
Directors of the said Bank. for | 
Section 2. And be u further enacted, That the President of the United lone 
States, after the third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-six, shall appoint one of the Directors of each of the Branches of 
said Bank, in the same manner as he now appoints a portion of the Di- 
rectors of the Mother Bank, and with the same limitations as to their 
eligibility and term of service. s 
Section 3. And be it further enacted, That any officers of the Mother the 
Bank, who may be selected by the Board of Directors, and designated ete 
to the Secretary of the ‘reasury of the United States, shall be authofi- oag 
zed to sign aud counter-sign notes, which shall be binding and obliga- of 
tory on the said corporation. in the same manner as if the same were -— 
signed and counter-signed by the President and Prineipal Cashier or nat 
‘Treasurer. ; wh 
Section 4. And be it further enacted, That the said Bank is hereby ! 
prohibited from issuing any notes which are not, upon the face of them, me 
declared to be pavable at the office trom which they have been issued: Tr 
and, also, from drawing any drafis, or checks, for twenty dollars, or any wi 
smaller sum. y sol 
Section 5. And Le it further enacted, That it shall be the daty of the on 
Bank to furnish, annuatiy. on the tirst day ef January, to the chief offi- of 
cer of the Treastry of each State, a list of the holders of stock in said = 
Bank, who are resident in such State, with the amount of the stock ” 
i held by each stoeknelder ; ond nothing contained in the Charter of snid ef 
Bank, or in this Act.shall be deemed to restrain the several States from = 
taxing the real estate of the said Bank situated therein, respectively, on 
the proprietary interest of their respective citizens in the stock of the 
said Bank, to the same extent tod they may tax other real estate within ~ 
their jurisdiction, and like interests in the stock of other corporations, or C 
money put atinieres', 
Section 6. And be it further enacted, That, in consideration of the ex- 
elusive privileges and benetits conferred by this Act, upon the said u 
Bank, the President, Phirectors, and Company, thereof, shall pay to the , 
United States, out of the corporate funds thereof, on the third day of . 
March, one thousand eight jundred and thirty-seven, and on the same . 
day of each year therester, during the continuance of the Charter, an 
interest at the rate of — per contum upon the deposites, from time to ' 


time, to the credit of the Treasurer of the U. States in the said Bank 


hunters, will discover that none but whig principles will prevail :"” (so 
it is to be hoped he is right.) but he proceeds—‘ with the Public Debt 
must inevitably go its offspring, the American System. There will be 
The United States Bank. the sugar planter, the 
iron masters, and the Lowells and Appletons will die hard.” This is 





ress, 








and its Branches, duiing the preceding year. 


Section 7, And be it further enacted, That. after the third day of 
Mareh, one thousan’ eeht hundred and thirty-six, the said Bank shall 
not establish any additional Drench thereof, without the consent of Con- 


The bill was then read twice ; and, 
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On motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, committed to a Committee of the 
Vhole House on the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. tid 
Ou motion of Mr INGERSOLL, the rule of the House, tn relation 
to extra printing, was suspended, and 5U00 additional copies of the bill | of 
pd report were ordered to be printed, . ha 
Mr. ALEXANDER submitted to the House a Report, setting forth 
the views of the minority of the Committee, ou the same subject ; and 
500 additional copies of it, also, were, on the motion of Mr. WICK- of 
LIFFE, ordered to be printed. ce 
Mr. LETCHER, from the Committee on Internal Improvements, | of 
reported a bill te construct a read from Zanesville, in Obio, to Florence, 
in Alabama. , 





Mr. LETCHER moved that it be committed to a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

The proposition was negatived, by a vote of Ayes G6—Noes 74. _ 

ht was then, on motion of Mr. LETCHER, committed to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and made the order of the day for to-morrow, by a 
vote of Ayes 110—Noes not counted. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to furnish 
this House with a semi-annual statement, ending in Juné and Decem- | th 


ber of each year, from June, 1516, to December lasi, of the following | 13—it being understood, on all hands, that the Presiding Officers were, 
as a part of their province, to give the mvilations to the distinguished 
persons above named. 


transactions of the Bank of the U. States, and of each of its Branches, 
(arranged in a separate table for each otfice,) viz: the amount of bills 
discounted, on personal security and bank stock—of domestic bills of 
exchange purchased—of domestic bank drafts or checks sold—of pub- 
lic debt—of real estate of all descriptions— of specie—of notes issued— 
of notes on hand of the Bank of the United States, and of ‘ts oflices— 
of the notes aud balances of State Banks—of deposites on account of 
the ‘Treasurer of the United States, and of public othcers—of de posites 
of individuals—of its transactions with foreign houses and in foreign 
exchange—and of the total amount of its securities and property of ail 
kinds—together with a general semi-annual statement embracing the 
game trausactions of the United States and all its officers. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the ‘Treasury be also directed to fur- 
nish this House with a statement of the rates at which the Bank of the 
United States has purchased foreigu and domestic bills of exchange, 
for each month, since 18)6, at the offices at Portland, Boston, N. York, | q 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, | 4 
Natchez, Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and 


St. Louis. 


P 





Monpay, Feervary 13, 1232. 


SENATE.——Mr. CLAYTON presented a Joint Resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Delaware, approving of the condition and [r 
wanagement of the Bank of the United States, and instructing the Se- 
nators in Congress from that State to use their exertions to procure a 
renewal of the Charter of said Bank. 

Mr. CLAY, from the Joint Committee appointed to make arrange- 
ments for the celebration of the Centeunial Birth-Day of Gen. Wash- 
ington, made a report, accompanied by a joint resolution, authorizing 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make an application to John A. Washington, of Mount 
Vernon, for the remains of George Washington, for the purpose of 
their solemn interment inthe Capitol of the United States, and to pre- 
scribe the order of the procession in which the House of Congress were 
toattend. The report stated that the Committee intended to propose, 
hereafter, by a joint resolution, that Congress should adjourn on the 
22d February ; that an Oration should be delivered by Chief Justice 
Marshall, but that gentleman had been compelled to decline on account 
of his various duties and the state of his health ; and, thirdly, that Con- 
gress should provide the necessary means for carrying the arrangements 
into effect. 

After some debate, in which the resolution was advocated by Messrs. 
CLAY, WEBSTER, SPRAGUE, and HOLMES, and opposed by 
Messrs. FORSYTH, TAZEWELL, and TYLER— 

The yeas and nays were ordered, by consent of one-fifth of the Se- 
nators present. 

On motion of Mr, POINDEXTER, the question was taken, and the 
resolution was passed, by the following vote; 

YEAS—Meessrs. Bell, Bibb, Clay, Clayton, Dickerson, Dudley, Ew- 
ing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight, 
Moore, Naudain, Pomdexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, 
Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, 
Wilkins—29, 

NAYS—Messrs. Buckner, Dallas, Forsyth, Grandy, Hayne, Hill, 
King. Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Smith, ‘Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White 
—15. 


eee 





HOUSE. Increase of Duties —Mr. TAYLOR presented a peti- 
tion from certain citizens, praying further protection for wine, pack- 
thread, and sails. Referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. McDUFFIE moved for the printing of 5000 additional copies of 
documents connected with the memorial of the Free Trade Convention 
—which was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARTY presented a memorial from the Legislature of Indi- 
ana, for grants of land, iu aid of the construction of certain canals. 

George Washington.—-Mr. ‘THOMAS, of Louisiana, reported two 
resolutions from the Joint Committee appointed to make arrangements 
for celebrating the Birth-Day of George Washington ; which, after a 
long debate, were concurred in, by a vote of 109 to 76. 

At half" past five o'clock the House adjourned. 
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Tvurspay, Freaervary 14, 1832. 


SENATE.—-Mr. POINDEXTER presented three memorials from 
the Legislature of the State of Mississippi: the first praying for an ap- 
propriation to be applied to the removal of the bar at the month of Pas- 
eagoula river—the second praying for au appropriation for the purpose 
of opening a road through the ceuntry lately purchased from the Chock- 
taw Indians—the third praying that, for reasons therein set forth, a do- 
nation of land may be made to a person named Amos Moore ; all of 
which were appropriately referred. 

Mr. KING presented certain resolutions of the Legislature of Alaba- 
ma, approving of the suggestions in the Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, relative to the disposal of the public lands to the States in 
which they lie, and asking Congress to take up the subject and provide 
some mode by which the States can make pro ls for the purchase ; 
and, also, another resolution, recommending ma a of the price 
of lands which have been offered for sale for a certain period—the per- 
iwission of purchasers to take tracts of a less quantity ses eighty acres 
—and urging the discontinuance of the arction system, which has the 
effect of throwing the lands into the hands of speculators—and the giv- 
ing a preference, in all sales, to actual settlers. 

Mr. DALLAS submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Commerce be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of causing ice-piers to be constructed at Delaware 
City, for the safety and protection of shipping. 

Mr. BENTON submitted the following resolution > 

Resolved, 'That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform 
the Senate whether the orders drawn by the President of the Bank of 
the United States, and issued as eurrency,are received by revenue offi- 
eers, and in payment of debts and dues to the United States, and, if so, 

whose order; and that a eopy of said order, and the correspondence, 
if any, between the Bank of the U. States and the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which led to its adoption, be commanicated to the Senate. 

Mr. Clay's Resolution.—On motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the special order, which 
was Mr. CLAY’s resolution on the subject of the Tariff 

Mr.: TYLER resumed his speech against the resolution ; and, in 
about an hour and a half, having concluded, 


_Mr KNIGHT spoke about the same period, in favor of the resolu- 


Presiding Officers of the Senate and House of Representatives to ask 
permission of John A. Washington, the proprietor of Mount Vernon, 


posited in the Capitol of the United States—and the eecond resolution 
directed the Presiding Officers of the two Houses to invite the Presi- | Ay P 
It was read twee } and dent of the United States and Heads of Departments, James Madison,| Mr. VANCE moved to strike out the 700, f 
Judge Marshall, the Judges of the Supreme Court, and the relatives of | motion was lost. 

Gen. Washington, to join the two Houses in the celebration. 


suited to the dignity of Congress to send cards of invitation, moved 


Buildings, reported two resolutions, authorizing the purchase of a full- 
length Portrait and a marble Pedestrian Statue of Washington, to be | 


of Mrs. Martha Washington, and to invitations to attend the ceremouies 
of the 22d of February. [For the substance of these, as amended, see 
Senate proceedings of same day, last article. ] 


Apportionment Bill. 


Maine, to fix the ratio at 44,300. 


remaining portion of the bill accord with the new ratio. 


to the Committee, with instructions to report it with a ratio of 47,700. 


withdrew it. 


Mr. CARSON moved to strike out 47,700, and insert 44,200. 
After some debate— 
The question was taken on Mr. C ARSON’s proposition. by yeas and 
nays, and decided in the negative, by «a vote of Ayes n2— Noes 1 1. 
Mr. SLADE then moved to amend, by striking out 7,700, and insert- 
ing 6,400—so as to make the ratio 46,410. ; 
The ayes and noes were ordered and taken ; when it was negatived, 
by a vote of Ayes G2—Noes 130. 
"Mr. LEWIS CONDICT moved to amend the amendment of the 
Committee, by fixing the ratio at 44,500 ; and, 
Upon this the ayes and noes were ordered ; when there appeared, 
Ayes 67—Noes }24. 


Banner of the Constitution. 
n, and against the amendment. 
Washington's Birth-Day.—A Message was received from the House 
Representatives. by Mr. Clarke, their Clerk, stating that that House 
d passed two joint resolutions: the first making it the duty of the 


G. W. P. Custis, the grand-son and nearest male surviving relative 
Mrs. Martha Washington, to remove her rewains, together with those 
her illustrious husband, from the vault at Mount Vernon, to be de- 





m the 47.700: but the 


Mr. HUN’. moved to insert 6.500—so as to make the ratio 46,500. 


Mr. HOW ARD proposed 42.009. Negatived 
After a discussion. in which Messrs. "CLAY, FORSYTH, TAZE- | 


WELL, and POINDEXTER, took part, the first resolution was adupt- | Negatived. | 
ed. Mr. VANCE moved to fix the ratio at FSMD. 


On the seeond resolution— 


Upon a division, the proposition was negatived, by a vote of Ayes 05 
Mr. POINDEXTER, who opposed it on the groand that it was not 


— Noe = 3 

Mr. RENCHER moved to amend, by fixing the ratio at 53,000— 
which, he said, would increase the number of Representatives only 
one, and would leave the least aggregate fraction. Upon this he asked 
for the yeas and nays; but the call was not sustained. 

The question was then taken, and the motion was negatived. 

Mr. VANCE moved to fix the ratio at 48,500; which also was ne- 
wuss gatived. 
HOUSE.——-Mr. JARVIS, from the Committee on the Public The question recurred on agreeing to the amendment of the Com- 

, imittee, which reported the ratio at 47,700. 

| Upon this the veas and nays had beeu ordered, which were taken, as 
follows: Yeas 119—Navs 75. 

So the House concurred in the amendment of the Committee. 

Mr. POLK then moved to alter the allotments of Members to the 
Sta‘es, so as to make that part of the bill conform to the ratio. 

The motion was agreed to ; and the bill was ordered to be engrossed 


at it be Jaid on the table ; which motion prevailed—Ayes 14—Noes 


The Senate then adjourned. 











laced in the Capitol. ; 
Resolutions were then adopted, relative to the removal of the remains 





re . . for a third reading to-morrow 
Apportionment Bill.—The House resumed the consideration of the | {or @ thirs ins W. 
PI | Qn motivn of Mr. POLK, the House then adjourned. 
The question was on the motion of Mr. CLAYTON, for a re-consi- | 


eration of the vote by which 43,000 was stnken from the bill, and | Tuvrspay, Fersreary 16, 1832. 
4,000 meserted. 


} fa) - “ : ‘ry en . : a 
Mr. EVANS, of Maine, moved to lay the motion on the table. SENATE.—Mr. BEN I ON laid on the table a Felgen teat from 
Mr. SPEIGHT moved a call of the House ; which was ordered and |* gentleman in North Carolina, m relation to the subject of the 


. . thie fe ‘Ture ; ‘a ci? " 4 mi - Vv : Cc sas f a , . 
taken—when one hundred and ninety-five Members answered to their | vanufacture of different kinds of salt ; which was ordered to be printed 
names; and, 


| for the use of the Senate. 
} -ANCE The reso! submitted vesterday by CAN fas ag 

The call was then, on motion of Mr. VANCE, suspended. The re es ubmitted canes by Mr KANE, was agreed to. 
Mr. CLAYTON subsequently withdrew his motion for a re-conside- | Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Public Lands to which had been 
> aol a siete’ referred the memorial of the Legislature of Ohio, praying for a donation of 
‘ “+ . F nal . 7 - | ‘ . . : . > wt . ~ . “ } , a 

I'he question then recurred on the proposition of Mr. EVANS, of land for the benefit of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, made an 
unfavorable report thereon ; which was read. 


; . } Ls hl > 2 > . ‘ 6 ai ' . t > scte 4; * . “s 
The ayes and noes had been previously ordered on the question, and | lhe following resolutions, submitted yesterday, by Mr. HOLMES, 


were taken ; when the amendmeut was carried, by a vote of Ayes 108 | ©4me up for consideration 
—Noes &. | 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform 
Mr. EVANS. of Maine. moved a further amendment, to make the ‘the Senate why the statements of the foreign commerce of the United 
: , | States, required by the Act of the Itth February, 1920, have not been 
Mr. POLK then moved to re-commit the bill, with the amendments, | @asmitted to Congress; and if there is any impediment to a compli- 
ance with the provisions of that Act, what legislative provision is ne- 
| cessary to remove it. 


Mr. DODDRIDGE moved to lay the proposition on the table. : = < , 
. pi Resolred, Yhat the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform 


Mr. POLK asked for the ayes and noes on this; which were ordered 


and taken, when there appeared, for laying om the table ¥2——against the Sevate why he has not reported an answer to their resolution of 
it 107. 


ithe 23d December, 1831], calling for mfurmation in regard to the British 
| Colonial trade ; and when the answer ts to be expected. 
The first resolution having been read, 
| Mr. FORSYTH made a motion to lay tie resolution on the table. 
Mr. PATTON moved to strike out, and insert 50,000. | Mr. HOLMES called for the yeas and nays; which were taken on 
Upon this, Mr. TTAY LOR asked the ayes and noes ; which were or- | the first resolution, as follows: 
| 


So the House refused to lay the motion on the table. | 
Mr. ALLAN moved to strike out, and insert 51,000; but afterwards | 


dered. Yeas 19—Nays 19. 
The proposition was negatived, by a vote of Ayes 56—Noes 142. The yeas and nays being equally divided, the Chair decided the 
Mr. BOONE moved to strike out 47,700, (Mr. POLK’s amendment) | W¥estven in the negative. ; 
and insert 49,000 ; which was negatived without a division. | he question was then taken on laying the second resolution on 
au . , a - , _ , ‘ = ited + . aft mines ae = = 
Mr. COOKE, of Ohio, moved to insert 48,500 ; which was also ne- | the table, and it was decided in the athrimative, by the following vote : 
gatived. Yeas 32—Nays 5. | 
Mr. HEISTER moved to amend it, by inserting 51,000 : which was | Mr. DICKERSON said, he had found sole inconvenience from the. 
negatived. ' want of the commercial statements referred to in the resolution, and be 
The question recurred on Mr. POLK’s amendment, to commit the | had, in copsequence, inquired im person, at the Treasury Department, 
bill, with instructions to report it with 47.700. , when they night be expected tu be sent to Congress. ihe answer he 
Upon a division by yeas and nays, it was carried in the aflirmative— received was that the returos of the collectors of the great commercial 
Ayes 104—Noes 91. ports of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, had not yet been made; 
‘The Select Committee was appointed to consist of seven. that these might be expected in a few days, Whea the statements 
On motion of Mr. VANCE, the calculations on the number of 47,700 | would be immediately prepared. Mr. D. suid, that being convinced 
were ordered to be printed. |from this information that the inquiry wss unnecessary, he should vote 
The House then, on motion of Mr. VANCE, adjourned. | against the resolution. Sees : 
Fhe AEP | Afiersome remarks from Mr. TAZEWELL, Mr. WEBSTER, Mr. 
Wepse &F = 4999 )} FORSYTH, and Mr. HOLMES, 
epsEspaY, Fesrvary 15, 18ve. | ‘Lhe question was taken, and the resolution was adopted. 
SENATE.——On motion of Mr. FORSYTH. the joint resolution | The VICE PRESIDENT laid belore the Senate the following cor- 
from the House, yesterday laid on the table, inviting certain distinguish- | respondence. 
ed persons to attend the celebration of the 22d February next, was ta- | 
ken up, and read. 





Moust Verso, February 15, 1832. 

. } = , | To the honorable the President of the Senate and Speaker of the House of 
Mr. FORSYTH said, that the objection to the resolution, made yes- | Representatives : 
terday, was, that it was improper for Congress to give invitations. He| Gentlemen: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter and 
thought differently ; buat, as he did not wish to revive the question, he | the resulutions of Congress, to carry into complete etieect that which 
would subunit the following substitute : | was adopted in December, 1799, tur the removal of the remains of 
Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to su- | General Washington to the Seat of Government. 
perinteud the deposite of the remains of George Washington, in the | Lhave reeeived, with profound sensibility, the expression of the de- 
place which has been selected for that purpose, on the 22d of February | sire of Congress, representing the whole ation, to bave the custody 
instant. ‘ 


: ai . jand care of the remains of my revered relatives; and the struggle 
The proposition was adopted, and the resolution, as amended, was 


which it has produced in my mind, between a sense of duty to the 
agreed to. ee eat 4 highest authorities of my country, and private feelings, has been greatly 
Mr. DICKERSON presented the petition of the manufacturers of |embarrassing. But when I recollect that his will, in respect to the 
flax. and others, of the town of Patterson, New Jersey, praying for a | disposition ol his remains, has been recently curried into fuli effeet, and 
repeal of the duty on imported flax. Referred to the Committee on | that they now repose in periect tranquillity, surrounded by those of other 
Manufactures. ; endeared members of the family, I hope Congress will do justice to the 
Mr. KANE submitted the following resolation : motives which seem to me to require that b should not consent to their 
_ Resolved, That the Committee on Roads aud Canals be instructed to separation. 

inquire into the expediency of making an “appropriation for the im- { pray you, gentlemen, to communicate these sentiments and feel- 
provement of the navigation of the Kaskaskia River, in Hlinois. ings to Congress, with the grateful acknowledgments of the whole of 
; Mr. DUDLEY presented a memorial from the city of Albany, PTay- | the relatives of my grand-unele, for the distinguished honor which was 
ing that an appropriation may be made for the improvement of the na-| intended to his memory, 2nd to accept for yourselves assurances of m 
vigation of the Hadson River. Referred to the Committee on Com- | gratitude and esteem. ' (Signed) JOHN A. WASHINGTON, 
merce. diviiiiin 


The resolution submitted yesterday, by Mr. DALLAS, respecting Artiserox House, Tuesday night, Feb. 14, 1832 
d . . SE, : 4 : a 


a MY. was considered and agreed to. 
r. Clay's Resolution.—The resolution ov the subject of the Tariff, Gentlemen: The letter you have done me the bouor to write me, 
introduced by Mr. CLAY, having been taken up, as the special order, | requesting my cousent to the removal of the remains of my venerable 

Mr. GRUNDY commenced his speech in opposition to the resolu- | gf@nd-parents, from tier present resting place to the Capitol, I have 
tion, and spoke until the hour of adjournment, without having come to | this moment received. 

a conclusion. I give my most hearty eonsont to the removal of the remains, after 
_ The Senate then adjourned. the uanver requested, and congratulate the Government upon the ap- 
— proaching consummation of a great act of national gratitude. 

HOUSE.—— Apportionment Bill.—Mr. POLK, from the Select Com- I have the honor to be, : 
mittee to whom was committed the Apportioument Bill, reported the With ere See. w 
Sa Vv aan ° . _ : » s cv é > 
a y ith the ratio of 47,700, in pursuance of the instructions of the GEORGE WASHINGTON P. CUSTIS. 

The bill was then read. To the Honorable J. C. Catmoun, Vice President, 

The question was upon concurring in the amended bill, as reported &c. and AnpREW SrkveNson, Speaker of the 
by the Committee ; and upon this the yeas and nays were ordered. House of Representatives. 

[A Message was then received from the Senate, with various bills,| r. Clay's Resolution. —The speeial order of the day wag then taken. 
and the resolution respecting the removal of the remains of Geo.Wash. | ¥P, and Mr. GRUNDY, im a speech of about two hours, concluded his 
iugton, with an amendment to the same. ‘ remarks in opposition to the resolution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN moved that the House concur in the amendment of cae remarks on the subject, ftom Messrs. HOLMES 
and GRUNDY, 


the Senate ; which was agreed to. } 
‘The House thea resumed the consideration of the Apportionment} Mr. EWING stated his intention of addressing the Senate on the 

















. _ Subject to-morrow, and moved an adjournment. Adjour 
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MR. McDUFFIE’S REPORT 
AGAINST THE TARIFF. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES-—Fesreany 8, 1832. 
Mr. MeDorrir, from the Committee of Ways aud Means, to 
which the subject had been referred, made the following Re- 


Lie Committee of Ways and Means. in obedience to the order } 


oi I 
M ‘ssage of the President of the United States as relates to 
*revVveving the yy ople frem the burdens ol uanecessary taXxa- 
on,” alter 


leas c 


2 ; , ’ ' 
In Cischiarging the cuty tvs 


7 
tHe navineut ol! 


, sa Pane +e @hs ae ’ 
MY SUOTIT Tie hoaeouMith), 


Repoit: 
assigned to them, the Commit- 
tee have deemed it indispensable to determine the preliminary 


question—W hat should be the annual expenditure of the Go- 
vernment after the extinguishment of the Public Debt?) Dur-: 
ing the three last years of Mr. Monroe's Administration, the 
ve nual expenditures for all oljects, exclusive of the 
Public Debt, was less tuan ten millions of dollars. Wheu it is 
ce therefore, that the annual amount of disbursements 
tionary pensions is now very greatly reduced, and 
‘xpenditure for this obiect, as well as for erecting for- 
tithe vl building ships, will be progressively redaced, and 


the 


! _° am *) 
eleven millions of dcollers will 


cha very low point i the course of a few years. 


' 
(Committee are of opinion that 
be abundantly suflicicnt for all the necessary disbursements of 


‘ ’ . ; . ‘ . 

t (jovernment when relieved from the charge of the Publie 
’ ! . . > | . a oe il. . 

Debt. io this estimate. they have allowed oue million of deol- 


lars, and the sums which may be released from existing objects 
. ‘ . . : : . ! “a 
ol a propravon, oO meet the various dem: nus, ota contingent 


nature, to which the Pablic Treasury may be hable. The in- 
co » fire | ublie lands, and the dividends of Bank stock, 
to say nothing ot canal stock, cannot be reasonably estimated 
* , +! , ; ;? . ' ‘ ‘ . ve* : - “ee 

ata ssum than two m ns of dollars. ‘There will, there- 
fore reimatiu ouly vine millions to be provided by duties ou im- 


‘ 
pari > S 


TT TT 
clad 


the Committee have endeavored so to adjust these 
quiies a 
‘equal justice to all our uational interests.” 

»omount of foreign merchandise imported 


' sh, 
Won aurig ti 


~ 


for consump- 
e last year was nearly eighty millions of dollars. 
And, though this greatly exceeded the importation of auy year 

Imo, yel, as a material reduction of the duties would 
vy augment the quantity of merchandise imported, the 
Committee would deem it not eXtravagant to assume the ope- 


sinct i 


| 
. ’ sy)! 
CUrialil 


rations of the last year as the basis of their calculation for fu- 
ture Vi is. ‘lo avoid, however, the hazard of a de ficit in) the 
pubic , they have estimated the annual amount of the 
imports paying duties at only 


revemue 
seventy-two millions of dollars. 
ave reported a bill imposing a duty of 124 


‘ 


? 
. , 
aod on this Oasis 


per cent. ad 


duty of ‘fess 


for a gradual reduction of the duties on such linports as come 


than IVS per cent. 


*; r” creanpr- sarc Pee a sot . - ’ | . . 
In adopting a general system of ad valorem duties, the Com- | gregate. 


mitiee have been governed principally by two considerations. 


In the first pinee, a specie culty is obnoxious to the strong ob- 


e House, have had under consideration so much of the! 


“the Public Debt, and now beg | 


to produce this sum im a manver most consistent with | 


? ; ° wd ° | 
vaicrem upon all foreign merchandise, with the 
excep! ono’ such artcles as are now admitted duty free er ata} 


| 
i 
: ‘ ; 
il com] etitiion with domestic nNanuiactures. 


petition with similar domestic manufactures, should be admit- 
ted free of duty, or be subject to no higher duty than similar 
domestic manufactures. Imported manufactures are the pro- 
ductions of Southern labor aud capital ; domestic manufac- 
tures are the productions of Northern labor and capital ; and 
nothing short of an equal exemption of both from taxation, or 
the imposition of equal duties upon both, cau securt to these 
| two great rival branches of domestic industry a fair and equal 
competition in the market. The very lowest rate of duty im- 
posed upon one of them, while the other is wholly exempt, is 
an actof partiality aod injustice on the part of the Govern- 
ment, Which destroys the equality of the competition. 





| LTvntertaming these opinions, the Committee feel that they 
owe it to the House to exp lun the reasous which have induced 
| them to lay as high arate of duty on those imports which come 
in competition with untaxed domestic wanufactures, as upon 
any other description of imports. While the manufacturing 
interestdemands that protecting duties should be imposed three 
vor four times as high as may be necessary lor the constitutional 
| purposes of revenue, and when justice obviously demands that 

no daty at all should be imposed upou one rival interest that 
s uot equally imposed upon the other, the utter impossibility 

of adjusting a tariff of duties upou principles of strict and equal 
| justice, will be at once perceived, when it is considered that a 


‘large majority of both tlouses of Congress are iu favor of that 

interest Which puts forward the most extravagant demands. ht 
_is a contest between power ou the one side and right on the 
jother; and, although the very extreme demand of the minori- 

ty is for nothing more than justice, yet it ts obvious that no 
| compromise can be made unless the minority will acquiesce in 
an arrangement Which gives the majority more than justice. 
| What the minority concedes is a portion of its undoubted rights 
|}—what the majority concedes, if coacession it can be called, is 
(a portion of its unlawful gaius. 
| ‘Though such are the terms upon which the Committee have 
_adjusted the duties—terms of the utmost liberality to the pro- 
itected branches of industyy—it is to be apprehended that the 
manufacturers will be more opposed than auy other class to the 
| bill reported. That they will have no just ground to complain 
(of it, is most certain. ven under the provisions of this bill, 
} they would be the decided favorites of the Goverument, as the 
Committee will proceed to show, as briefly as possible. [t may 


, 


be assumed that at least one-half of the revenue accruing from 
limports will be derived from irou, salt, sugar, spirits, and ma- 
inufactures of cotton, wool, iron, hemp, and flax, and from 
jother imports which come in competition with domestic pro- 
| ductions. \s to this hall ol the federal! taxes, nothing is more 
| clear than that the manulacturing or protected interests bear 
|no portion of the burden they iinpose op the community. The 
duty imposed upon iron, sugar, or cotton mauufactures, for ex- 
jample, is no burden at all, but a bounty to the manufacturer of 
| these respective articles, while it is an undoubted burden to the 
| other classes of the community. If this were not so, they would 
| desire a reduction, instead of an tnerease, of the duties. But 
‘this is oot all. Each manuf: cterer sells more of bis manufac- 
tures than be consumes of al! other protected articles; perhaps 
five or ten times the amount. Ile not ouly gains, therefore, 
by the duties lunposed upon imported art- 
cles similar to his own manulactures, but he gains more than 
he loses by the whole Protecting System considered in the ag- 
This itis which constitutes the tndissoluble bond of 
that great coufederacy of interests which has become almost 
too strong for the Government and the People united. If the 


The y have provided, however, | more than he loses, 


r- 


jee thon that it levies the same tax ou articles of joferior quali- i manufacturers and the producers of protected articles were all 


reumied of 


ly, e 


ticles of the very best quality and bighest price, consumed al- | 


» tees ’ rF } . | 
most exclusively by the more wealthy classes. While the poor | 
; . . . - s 
man, for exanmipe, who consumes low -priced I rench wines, Is} 
made to pay 50 or 100 per cent. on their value, the wealthy | 


man pays ouly 2 or 50 per ct. on the value of the high-priced 
‘The 


: armniseathila tt. . i eases « : 
remars is applicabie to tea, coflee, sugar, aud indeed to 


wines, which gratiies his taste for luxurious indulgence. 


Satie 


alme t every article at present subject to a specific duty. The 
other ground of preference for ad valorem over specific du- 
ties, is the perpetual fluctuation io the price of articles of the | 


same cevomination and qgoality. A fall in the price of an arti- 
cle will increase the rate of taxation, contrary to the intention 
of the Legislature. There is thus a silent legislation in the 
course of eveats and the revolutious of trade. by which we 
have seen ihe enactments of Congress sO entirely changed that 
a duty has swelled up to 100 per cent., which was only 2oO per 
cent. when originally imposed. 

It rernains for the Committee to state the reasons which have 
induced them to provide that the same rate of duty shall be le- 
vied on all imported merchandise, with certain specified excep- | 





tions. As equality is universally recoguized as the fundament- | 
al priceiple of just taxation, uniformity in the duties imposed | 
) most obviors rule by which that principle can be pre- 
from violation. The Constitution provides that * all 
impost and excise duces shall be uniform throughout the United | 
States® for the obvious purpose of preventing unequal taxa- | 


is the 
’ 
served 


tion. ‘The spirit of this clause would undoubtedly require that 
the same rate of duty should be laid upon the same description 
of productions, however made or acquired, provided they be | 
med in the United States. If a product of domestic in- 
dustry, converted into a foreign manufacture, is subjected to a 
uty, ne good reason can be assigned why a similar do- 
mestic manufacture should not be subjected to the same rate of | 
duty. ‘These respective manufactures, though acquired by dil- 
ferent processes, are equally the productions of domestic indus- 


cousu 


certain ai 


try ; and, to impose a tax upon one because it is obtamed by 
the intervention of a foreign exchange, and exempt the other 


because it is mauutactured in the United States, is in no respect 
less unequal and unjust then it would be to levy an excise duty 
upon a domestic tm mufactare when made by imported machi- | 
nery, aud exempt ihe very same sort of manufacture when 
made by domestic machinery. The difference would be mere- | 
ly formal; aud the principle of equality would be as effectually | 
violated. and the rule of uniformity as eflectually evaded, in 
the one case as the other. 

In fact, the most moderate revenue duty imposed upon im- 
ported manufactures, while similar articles of domestic mapu- 
facture are entirely exempted, ts a discriminating tax upon the 
productions of the exporting States, while the very same pro- 
ductions of the manufacturing States, made by labor of a dif- 
erent kind, pays no tax atall. If these views be not utterly 
erroneous, a proper regard for the principle of equal taxation 
would require that imported manufactures, which come in com- 








the poorer classes, that it levies ou similar ar-| assembled in common council, and the question were submit- 


ted, whe:ber all the protecting duties should be filty or twelve 
and a half per centum, it is not to be doubted that the unani- 
mous voice of the assembly would be in favor of the higher 
rate of duty. This fact conclusively demoustrates that the pro- 
tected manufacturers, as an entire class, bear no portion of the 
burden imposed by the protecting duties, and, consequently, 
are entirely exempted from all participation in oue-half of the 
federa! taxes ; while it is not pretended that they bear more 
than their equal proportion of the other half, which is derived 
from articles not manufactured in the United States. Indeed, 
it would not be extravagant to say that the Protecting System 
affords a bounty to all the protected interests, considered in the 
aggregate, so large as to indemnify them, and more than in- 
demuify them, for all the taxes they pay to Government. I, 
in the spleudid career of modern improvements, political phi- 
losophy should make the blessed discovery of an art by which 
government could be carried on without money, and the sys- 
tem of federal taxation were to cease eutively, can it be doubt- 
ed for a moment that the whole of the protected c!asses would 
regard it, in a pecuniary point of view, as the heaviest calami- 
ty that could befal them ?) Would it not spread a much wider 
scene of desolation over the whole mauulacturing region of the 
Union, than the most gloomy imagination can anticipate from 
the bill reported by the Committee? Yet, such is the strange 
infatuation which prevails on this subject, and such the magic 
power ascribed to a particular form of taxation, that many, who 
are prompt to discover that one portion of the Union will be 
greatly injured by the repeal of the taxes, do not perceive that 
another portion of the Union would, as a necessary conse- 
quence, be as greatly benefitted by that repeal. Can there be 
a more extraordinary instance of the power of selt-interest to 
delude the human understanding, and deaden the seuse of jus- 
tice in the human heart, than that whieh will be doubtiess ex- 
hibited, of the entire class of manufacturers clamoring against 
a system of taxation, not because ‘he taxes are too high, but 
because they are not high enough? The complaint, upou the 
very face of it, admits that there is some radical vice in the 
system of protecting duties. For, what right, human or divine, 


cam any class of the community have to invoke the power of 


the Government to promote the prosperity of that class, by im- 
posing burdens upon another ! 

Unjast and unequal ip its operation as a system of protecting 
duties must be. in all countries and onder all Governments, it 
is only In a country of such great extent and such diversity of 
conflicting interests as the United States, that it beeomes abso- 
lutely ruinous to entire communities. All other objections to it 
dwindle into absolute insignificance, when compared with its 
unequal action upon the different clusters of States comprising 
the geographical suodivisions of this Union. In this aspect, the 
subject rises into the most solemn and eventful importance, and 
gives rise to a range of inquiry much higher than any investi- 
gation of mere abstract questions of political economy. In a 
country of small extent, and with a homogeneous population, 


tt 


(such as Egland,) no commercial restrictions ean long produc 
great inequality or injustice. The people have a certain re. 
source against this sort of oppression, in the facility of abap. 
doning one pursuit and taking up another, when Governmey, 
restrictions render the one less profitable and the other More 
so. This easy transfer of capital and industry from one ey. 
ployment to another, soon reduces the profits of the favored 
pursuit to the common level,and restores the profits of the pur. 
suit which had been injured by the restriction, to a fair ave. 
rage. The whole result of a restrictive system, in such a coup. 
iry, is, to diminish the aggregate wealth of the community, by 
changing the mode of producing certain articles, and ineres< 
ing the cost of their production. But no elass is permanent), 
oppressed by any particular barden, as all have the option ¢ 
participating in the gains of the favored pursuit. Widely diy. 
ferent, however, is the eflect of commercial restrictions in suet 
a country as the United States, composed of twenty-four poli 
cal communities, many of them of larger extent than England 
and distinguished by a diversity of soil, climate, produc’ jop 
and pursuit, greater than that which distinguished Englay 
from France. But, even in the United States, a commerce: 
restriction which affected the pursuits of a single State only a 
which aflected the pursuits of all the States alike, how ever bp. 
Wise it might be, could not long operate unjustly Upon any par. 
ticular branch of indusiry. 1 niortunately, however, the exist 
ing restrictions, which are known by the denomination of thy 
Protecting System, operate it juriously upon the great leading 
pursuits, which employ three-fourths of the capital and labo, 
of a region of country more extensive then any civilized em. 
pire in Europe ; while, on the otber hand, they ‘operate benefi. 
cially on the great and leading pursuits of another region not less 
extensive. ‘The cay ital of the Southern States, too, is already 
invested in a description of property which is adapted only 7" 
the making of those productions which it is the tendency and th 
design of the Restrictive System to exclude from the natura! 
market. Even if the planters were willing to abandon their 
accustomed aud hereditary pursuits, and embark ih business o! 
manufacture, their entire ¢ pital would be deprived of more 
than half its value by the very actof transferring it. When t 
this we add the consideration that a long probation of disas. 
trous experiments would be the only means of acquiring any 
thing like the skill necessary to a successful competition with 
their Northern rivals, the reason will be obvious why the South. 
eru States have not evaded, and why they cannot evade, the 
burdens imposed upon the productions of their industry, by 
abandoning their present pursuits, and embarking in the favor. 
ed branches of industry. Nothing can be more extravagant 
than to Suppose that the people of “au immense extent of coun- 
trv, embracing eight sovereign States, can transfer a thousand 
millions of capital from agriculture to manufactures, with the 
same facility that a hatter or a shoe-maker can avoid a tax 
upon hats or shoes. by taking up some other trade. 

As the restrictious pose d on the productions of Southern 
industry are affected by the agency of indirect taxes, the bur 
deus imposed upon the planting States, by the Protecting Sys- 
tem, are not very inaccurately measured by the amount of the 
taxes levied upon their productions. And, when the inequali- 
ty of the Government disbursements are added to the inequal- 
ity of the contmhutions exact df by import duties, it may he 
confidently affirmed that the burdens imposed epon the plant- 
ing States, by the taxation, protubition, and disbursements of 
the Federal Government, are more than equal to the amount 
of taxes levied upon those imports which are obtained in ex- 
change for the three great agricultural staples ef cotton, tobac- 
ceo, and rice. That a duty upon an import is equivalent to the 
same amountof duty upon the export which has been exchang- 
ed for it, is but a self-evident proposition to all who correctly 
comprehend its import. The planter is as injuriously affected 
hy the one duty as he would be by the other, without any re- 
ference whatever to his own consuinption. Let it be supposed 
that two planters should each send a hundred bales of cotton 
to Europe, exchange them ter manufactures, and bring these 
into the United States, exclusively for sale—and that one of 
them should pay an export duty of forty per ceat. on the value 
of his cotton as it went out, and the other an tinport duty of 
forty per cent. on the value of his manufactures as they came 
it: itis perfectly obvious that each of them would obtain the 
same quantity of manufactares for his cotton in Europe—the 
same price for these manufactures in the United Staves—and, 
at the maturity of their bonds at the custom-house, each of 
them would have to pay the same amount of duty to the Go- 
vernment. Each would, therefore, realize the very same price 
for his hundred bales of cotton ; and, consequently, the one 
who paid the duty upon his export weuld sustain no heavier 
burden than the other. What is ue of the comparative effect 
of import and export duties, upon the producers of one huon- 
dred bales of cotton, is equally true as to the effect of these du- 
ties on the producers of one million of bales. 

Whether the duty be laid on the export or on the import, it 
is equally laid, in both cases, upon the production of the plant- 
er. There cannot be a more palpable and delusive error, than 
the vulgar notiow. that imported manufactures, which have 
heen purchased by the sericultural staples of this coubuy, are 
foreign productions. ‘They are as strictly and exclusively the 
productions of domestic industry, as if they were manufactured 
in the United States. Looking, therefore, at the planting and 
manufacturing States, with the eye of an enlightened philoso- 
ohy, these two great divisions of the Uston must be regarded 
as devoting their capital and labor to the preduction of the ve- 
ry seme articles, for the very same market. The Southern 
States mauufacture, by the agency of ploughs, and hoes, and 
horses, what the Northern States manufacture b¥ the agency 
of machinery ; aud they are competitors for the market of the 
United States, equally entitled to the protection of the Govern- 
ment, by every principle of constitutional liberty, and by the 
principles of eternal justice. No Government upon the face of 
the earth can have any right—this Government certainly has 
no constitutional cighi—to interpose its power for the purpose 
of driving ene of these great competitors out of the market, in 
order that it may be exclusively enjoyed by the other, Neither 
ean it rightfully impose the slightest burden upon the one, not 
equally imposed on the other, with a view to change the state of 
the competition and the relative condition of the contending 
parties. Yet, what has the Congress of the U. States done, under 
the imposing and deceptive pretext of protecting domestic in- 
dustry ? it has cone all that the power of discriminating taxes 
ean do, to destroy one great branch of domestic indastry—if 
Southern iadustry may be called domesticand build up a ri- 
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yal branch upon its ruins. It bas laid discriminating duties, 
averaging not less than forty per centum, upon the important 
roductions of the planting States, while it has entirely ex- 
empted from taxation the rival productions of the manufactur- 
ing States, consisting of the very same description of articles. 
The amount of these Southern productions, upon which this 
discriminating tax is annually levied, is not less than thirty-five 
millions of dollars ; upon which the tax levied, consequently, 
amounts to fourteen millions of dollars. That this is speciti- 
cally a tax upon the productions of the South, diminishing 
their value to the producers very nearly an equal amount, con- 
clusively results from the admitted fact that these thirty-five 
millions of manufactures, produced by the capital and labor ot 
the Southern States, after paying, at the custom-lhouse, taxes 
to the amount of fourteen millionsjof dollars, cannot be sold for 
any higher price, or larger sum, than the very same quantity, 
and kind, and quality, of manufactures, produced by the capi- 
tal and labor of the Northern States, paying no taxes at all. It 
is, therefore, too plain to be argued, that the aunoual sum whieh 
the. planting States receive for the productions of their capital 
and laber is fourteen millions of dollars less than the sum re- 
ceived by the manufacturing States for the very same quantity 
and description of productions; and it is equally plain that this 
enormous inequality is produced by the discriminating and par- 
tial taxes of the Government, laid for the unrighteous, but, oc- 
vertheless, avowed, purpose of producing it. No soil, howe- 
ver productive—no climate, however propitious—oo industry, 
however eflicient—ean permanently maintain the competition, 
under such circumstances. ‘The most benignaat dispensations 
of Providence are counteracted by human injustice, and, what 
adds to the enormity of the outrage, the fairest portion of this 
great Confederacy—if not the fairest, and of Heaven the most 
favored region of the whole earth—is literally undergoing a si- 
leat but irresistible process of decay and desolation, produced 
by a gross perversion of the very power which is under the 
highest of human obligations to prevent it. ‘The whole of the 
Southero staples product ad for exportation must utterly cease, 
when they can be no louger exchauged for foreign productions 
suitable to the demand of this country for consumption ; and 
how long cao the planting States continue to supply the mar- 
ket with any portion of the manufactures now imported, under 
the oppressive weight of a proscriptive tax, operating upon the 
very spring of their industry ? It would be worse than volun- 
tary blindness in those te whom the rights, the interests, and 
the destinies, of the Southern People, are in an especial man- 
ner committed, not to perceive, and give warning of, the ine- 
vitable doom that awaits them, if that protecting policy, which 
impoverishes and destroys one branch ol industry, to enrich 
aud sustain another, be not utterly aud absolutely abandoned. 
This Congress should adopt no half-way measures, no tempe- 
rary expedients, but “reform it altogether.” The meidental 
protection resulting from a mere system of revenue duties of 
the lowest rate, is fearful odds against the planting States, and 
itis exceedingly doubtful whether even that il net ullimately 
destroy the business of rearing staples for exportation. As a 
subject of such complicated bearings will be best understood 
by plain and familiar illustrations, the Committee wiil now take 
ieave to present a few hypothetical cases, showing forth the 
true relative operation of protecting or prohibiuve duties upon 
the different sovereign States of this * Federal Union.”’ 

We will suppose that a number of cottou-plaaters should 
form themselves into a company, for the purpese of exporting 
their cotton to Europe, exchanging H for tanufactures, and 
importing these into the United States, with the view of selling 
them, for the benefit of the company. When these manufac- 
tures should be brought into the port of Charleston or Savan- 
nah, the custom-house officer would demand forty per cent. on 
their value before he would permit them to be landed and sold 
ia the United States ; and the company of planters would pro- 
bably inquire why this daty was exacted upon their manutac- 
tures, While the same articles, manufactured in the Northern 
States, were subject to no duty or tax of any kind! If the of- 
ficer of customs should truly personage the system of which he 
is the minister, he would auswer this inquiry by saying, ** It is 
uot because the revenue is wanted to pay the debts or provide 
lor the common defence of the United States, that you are re- 
quired to pay this duty ; but this burden ts imposed upon you 
by a wise, and just, and paternal Government, for the avowed 
purpose of ercluding the productions of your own honest and 
lawful industry from the market of your own native State, in or- 
der that a company of Massachusetts manufacturers may obtain 
possession of that market, and be enabled to sell inferior articles 
at higher prices.” The history of the world may be confident- 
ly challenged for a parallel iustance of outrageous injustice, 
perpetrated under the perverted forms of legislation. 

It is very apparent, that, in the case just stated, the burden 
or injury inflicted upon the company of cotton-planters, by the 
discriminating tax levied upon their productions, would fall 
upoa them exclasively, as the producers aud venders of im- 
ported manafactares, for we have supposed that they cousam- 
ed no part of them ; yet their barden would be not very mach 
less than if they consamed the whole: for nothing can be more 
certain than that they would have to pay, out of their own 
pockets, the whole amoant of the tax levied apon their prodac- 
tions, aud yet obtain for them no higher ptice than their rival 
producers, the Northern manafacturers, would obtain for the 
same quantity of similar prodactions. 

Let it be supposed that the Southera planters prodaced these 
mannfactares, which they now produce by the combined pro- 
cesses of agriculture and exchange. by the use of machinery, 
as they are produced in the Northern States ; and that, upon 
the assamed grounds that their water-power was never sus- 
pended by the cold of winter, and that they used a different 
and a cheaper kind of labor, Congress should impose an excise 
duty of forty per cent. pon their manufactures, leaving those 
of the North antaxed, as they now are—wherein would this 
discriminating daty differ from that which now exists? The 
only distinction would be in forms and names ; the substauce 
wonld be precisely the same, without a shi low of difference 
‘0 the prodacers, respectively, of the taxed and untaxed ma- 
hufactares. The duty would be called an excise, instead of an 
inport daty, aad it would be levied upon articles made by the 
Southern machinery, instead of being laid upon articles made 
oy Southern agricultare ; bat would a daty of forty per cent. 
be either more burdensome to the Southern producers, or more 
‘eneficial to their Northern competitors, under one name, than 
it would be under anoiber ? The most superficial reasoner 
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ture to deny that a discriminating excise upon Southern ma- 
nufactures, such as we have supposed, would throw a burden 
upou the Southern producers not much less than the amount 
of the duty, without regard to their consumption. It would 
not be possible for them to obtain indemnity from the consum- 
ers for the forty per cent. duty they paid to the Government : 
for, if they should attempt to raise the price of their manufac- 
tures only twenty, or even ten per cent., their unta&ed compe- 
titers, who could afford to sell as cheap as they did before the | 
tax was imposed, would undersell amd drive them from the | 
market. ‘The result would be, that they would be eornpelled 
to pay the duty, and stil! sell at not much higher prices than 
they did before, or abandon their business. If nearly their | 
whole capital were invested in houses, water-power, and ma- 
chinery, adapted only to manufactures, they could not abandon 
their present employment, without first submitting to the sacri- 
fice of nearly their whole invested capital. The alternatives 
presented to them would be, either to make this sacrifice, and 





they had abandoned, or 


upon their productions. The latter alternative is the one whieh 
would be adopted in the first justance, for very obvious reasons. 
‘The manutacturers of the South would coutinue to mauutac- 
ture, with reduced and declining profits and wages, uoul these 
descended to so low a point as to make it expedient to sacrifice 
This ts al- 
the plauting States. 
a mode which is put under the 

The blessing of Ileaven is blighted 
by the consuming curse of Federal No branch ot 
human industry cau permanently maintain itseif in a competi- 
tion with a rival branch, uuder a discriminating tax of twenty, 
and much less of forty, per cent. ‘The business of rearing agri- 


the capital invested, rather than ase it in this way. 
most precisely the present predicament ot 

They make maoufactures i 

ban of a proseriptive tax. 
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lecisiation. 


cultural staples for exportation must be gradually and progres- 


sively abanmloned 


in the South, and that of making manulac- 


tures in the favered mode must be substituted tn tts place, uf- 
der all disadvantages, if the Protecting System be uot utterly 
Alread the 


encea 1D 
mere Northern of th planting States, and uo human power 


abandoned. has this revolution comm 
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can arrest its progress, uncer the existing aUSHICES, until a totai ' 


change is produced in the pursuits and institutions of those 
States, involving, in the neces ssary transier, the 
of their capital. Leven now it is ouly where the soil ts very 
productive, and the climate very propitious, that 
of planting yields a remuneraliog profit, even alier estimating 
the labor employed in it at one-tourth of the average wages ol 
labor in the Northern Stutes. If any thing were wanting to 
confirm the argument which maintains that the protecting du- 
ties are specitically taxes upon the productions of Southern la- 
ber, for the benefit of Northern capital, it would be fully sup- 
pled by the fact of this vast and almost meredible diflerence 
in the productiveness of agricultural labor in two portions ot 
the same country. Nothimg can be susceptible of clearer proof, 
than that. if the soil and climate of the Northeru States were 
as well adapted to the culture of cotton as those of the South- 
ern States, it would set and could not be cultivated there for 
less than twenty cents a pound. lo South Carolina aud Geor- 


loss of one-hall 


business 


the 


bales of upland cotton, averaging three hundred pounds, which, 
at twenty cents a pound, would amount to one hundred and 
eighty dollars. At filty cents a day, the wages of this laborer 
would amount to at least one hundred and filty dollars, leaving 
ouly thirty dollars to pay the interest on the capitas tuvested in 
land, and the expense of management, and of furnishing hor- 
ses, agricultural implements, aud all other necessary supplies. 
What, then, would be the fate of a Northern cotton-plauter, 
who paid fifty ceuts a day for each laborer, and sold his staple 
at eight cents a pound, the highest. average pow obtaimed tor 
upland cotton, after detraying the expense of transporting it to 
market? Ile would not realize for his production half enough 
to pay the wages of his laborers. When it is added that there 
is vo agricultural labor in the whole Luion more eflicient than 
that which is engaged iu the production of upland cotton, and 
that, naturally, po staple of the earth has so many advanta- 
ges, the consequence trresistibly follows, that the unwise, un- 
just, and diseriminating taxes, of the Federal Government, 
have not onlv counteracted these advantages, but reduced the 
wages of the labor engaged tu the production to a lower rate 
than the wages of the starving operatives of Europe. 

If the duties upon imports were levied in kind, and the 
planters made their own exchanges with the foreign manufac- 
turers, without the intervention ember of movey or commercial 
agents, the most unreflecting would perceive that the import 
cuties were direct taxes upon the productions of the planters. 


every hundred, when it passed the custom-house, going abroad, 
it would be impussible for them to obtain any larger quantity 
of goods for the remaining sixty, in consequence of this levy, 
because the agents of the Government would carry the other 
forty into the foreign market, and, of course, the supply would 
be undiminished. In like manner, if forty bales of the mer- 
chandise obtained for the cotton exported were taken out of 
every hundred, as it passed the custom-house, coming into the 
United States, the remaining sixty would have po greater ex- 
changeable value, in consequence ef the levy, because the 
ageuts of the Government would bring the other forty into 
the domestic market, and of course the supply, iu this ease al- 
so, would be undiminished. No proposition iu political econo- 
my is more wuiversaliy admitted, by all the opposing schools 
of that science, than that ihe price of au article cannot be en- 
hanced in consequence of a tax or duty, unless the supply be 
first dimigisied, or the demand increased. Se far, therefore, 


the high seas, the forty bales of cotton or of merchandise which 
the Government levied as a tax: for. in that case, the supply 


this would enable the producers to obtain some indemnity for 
the-burdeo imposed upon them—er, in other words, for the in- 
creased cost of their preduction. 


porting and importing merchants in effecting the exchanges of 
foreign commerce, though they alter the form aad add to the 





to continue the business of manufac- | no substantial relief in the option of importing specie, because 


ture, with a reduction in the profits of their capital and the | 
wages of their labor, proportioned to the discriminating tax | 


gia it is usually estimated that one laborer will produce three | 


If, for example, forty bales of their cotton were takeu out of 


as the Southera producers are concerned, it would be better: 
for them that a public enemy should capture and destroy, on) 


would be diminished to the full extent of the destruction, and | 


But the use of money as the universal measure of value, the | 
admission of specie free of duty, aud the intervention of ex-| 





change the permanent effect of an import duty upon the pro- 
ductive agency engaged in supplying the exchanges of foreign 
commerce. But, as these causes have the effect of involving 
the plainest truths in doubt and uncertainty, they require some 
explanation. All commerce, foreign aud domestic, ultimately 
resolves itself into an exchange or barter; money and mer- 
chants are but the medium aud the agents by which it is effect- 
ed. Bearing this in nfind, the Committee will proceed to con- 
sider what effect is produced by admitting specie free of duty, 
upon the operations of forggu commerce, under a system of 
protecting duties. It is said that these duties levied upon im- 
ports are not equivalent to the same amount of duties levied 
upon the exports given in exchange for them, because specie, 
which pays no duty, may be imported instead of merchandise 
subject to high protecting duties. ‘Those who use this argu- 
ment should be taught to suspect that it contains some lurkiog 
fallacy, by the undeniable fact that foreign merchandise, bar- 


_dened with protecting duties, still continues to be imported, tn 
then enter upon some other employment with the remnant of | 
capital which they might rescue from the ruins of that which | 


preference to specie, which pays no duty at all. it would be 
a sufficient answer to this argument, to say, that there can be 


it would be to import precisely what we do not want as an‘ar- 
ticle of consumption. But as specie is, also, by universal cou- 
sent, the measure and the representative of value, and, as su- 


perficial reasoners can with difficulty understand how it 1s pos- 


sible that a community can be impoverished while this article 
1s abundant, the me! rocholy experi nee of Spain to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the Committee will endeaver to explain 


more precisely the effect produced by importing specie, upon 
the domestic value of specie itself, and upon the relative values 
of different descriptions of domestic productions—all consider- 
ed as the effect of protectir 

Let it be supposed, then, that 
free trade, the Northera manuf 
demand of the country for the 
, planters the other haif. 


; 


ir dutres. 

, under a system of perfectly 
cturers supplied one-half of the 
manufactores, and the Southern 
In this state of the trade, let it be fur- 
ther supposed that an average duty of forty per cent. should 
'be imposed upon imported manufactures. If specie were not 
the universal medium of exchange, and admitted free of duty 
—as, for example, if each nation had a mere paper currency, 
having no circulation beyond its limits, and species were uD- 
_known—the very first effect of the supposed duty on imported 
manufactures would be to depress the exchangeable value of 
ithe staples of exportation very nearly to the extent of that du- 
ity. But, as specie is the universal representative of value, and 
|is admiited without duty, the first effect of the duty on impeort- 
led manufactures would be to suspend their importation. At 
| first, the same quantity of specie could be cbtained abroad for 
ithe staples of exportation as was obtained before, and it would 
| be found more advantageous to import the specie and exchange 
|it for domestic manufactures under so high duty. At first, also, 
'the price of domestic manufactures would be very litte eohan- 
|ced ; but in a very short time, probably in less than six months 
| after the imposition of the duty, the money-price of manufae- 
| tures would be forty per cent. higher in the United States then 
they would be in Great Britain, and the importatien of manu- 
| factures would be resumed. This rise in the relative price of 
|manufactures would result from the combined operation of 
| three causes, which it is very important to distinguish and un- 
iderstand. The first and least of these would be, the enhaneed 
value of specie in Great Britain, owing to the increased de- 
‘mand for it, and the diminished quantity. This would, of 
course, produce a fall in British prices, which would be almost 
purely nominal, and nearly proportioned to the rise there in the 
value of specie. ‘The second of these causes would be, the in- 
creased demand for domestic manufactures, owing to the tem- 
porary exclusion of foreign manufactures. The third and prin- 
cipal of these causes would he, the depreciation in the value 
of specie in the United States, owing to the excessive impor- 
tation of it, and the increased quantity retained in circulation. 
This cause would probably produce more than ene-half of the 
rise which would take place in the money-price of manufac- 
tures in the United States, and to this extent the money-price 
of every thing else would rise, with the exception of the sta- 
ples of exportation exchanged for imported manufactures. 
While the money-price of every thing else would be raised, 
therefore, upwards of twenty per cent., and that of manufae- 
tures forty, the money-price of cotton, tobaceo, and rice, m- 
stead of rising, would necessarily fall. These being articles 
raised for exportation, their money-price at home would he go- 
verned by their money-price in a foreign market. But we 
have seen that the price of specie would be appreciated in G. 

britain, and, consequently, a smaller quantity of it could be 
obtained, for a given quautity of the staples of exportation, 
than before the duty was laid on manufaetures. We bave thus 
the measure of the depreciation which is produced in the price 
of Southern exports by the protecting duties upon imported 
manufactures. ‘The appreciation of the value of specie abroad, 
and its depreciation at home, united, will exactly give that 
measure. All the unprotected articles the planters have ecea- 
sion to buy cost them upwards of twenty per cent. more, and 
all the protected articles, or similar imports, cost them forty 
per cent. more, while the quantity of specie is actually dimin- 
ished which they ootain for their staples, and with which they 
make their purehases. The exchangeable value of cotton is, 
therefore, diminished about two cents in the pound ; and this 
loss the planter would sustain as a producer merely, even if he 
consumed no protected manufactures, or similar fiseign manu- 
factures, whatever. 

To whatever extent he consumes these manufactures, he pays 
an additional duty of something less than twenty per cent., this 
being about the degree in which we have assumed that the ex- 
changeable value of protected and similar imported manufac- 
tures, is increased by the forty per cent. duty. If the plaoters 
consume of these articles as large a preportion as the other 
classes, they bear their full share of the burden imposed upon 
the consumptiou of the country, in addition to that which they 
exclusively bear in their character of producers. | 

For the sake of perspicuity, we have spoken of the planters 
on the one hand, and the protected manufacturers on the other, 
as the ouly producers respectively affected, injuriously and be- 
neficially, by the protecting duties. Looking to the entire ef- 
fect of these duties, however, upon the planting and = 3>=!ae- 
turing States, as divisions of the Union, we musi catend our 
views beyond the planters and manufacturers. Whatever des- 
troys the prosperity of the great and leading porsuits of any 
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the incomes of all the connected and dependent branches of in- 
dustry. Itis a hackneyed remark, that a single wealthy man, 
expending a large income, will diffuse prosperity over a whole 
neighborhood, and this prosperity will be proportioned to the 
income expeaded. What, then, would be the increased pros- 
perity of all classes in the cotton-plauting States, if the value 
of cottoh were raised two cents in the pound, and the aggre- 
gate income of the cotton-planters, consequently, increased six 
millions? But to the diminished income of all classes in the 
planting States, resulting from that of the planters, we must 
add the increased cost of all the domestic protected and simi- 
lar imported manufactures which are consumed in those States. 
lu speaking of that consumption, some have strangely suppos- 
ed that it is confined exclusively to the pianters, whereas they 
do not constitute one-fifth part of the free white cousumers. 
The planting States, in the aggregate, undoubtedly consume, 
in protected manufactures and in foreign imports, an amount 
very nearly equal to that of their exports. It cannot be other- 
wise. What account can be given of the proceeds of their ex- 
ports, if it be nut so? In what way do they appropriate or 
expend them? The only unprotected articles which the plant- 
ing States purchase from the other States, are live stock, from 
the West, to the amount, probably, of three millions of dollars, 
and unprotected asticles from the North to about one-half that 
amount—making, in the whole, four millions and a half of dol- 
jars. But these are not paid for out of the proceeds of the sta- 
ples exported. The cotton, alone, w hich is sold to the North- 
ern manufacturers, to say nothing of rice, amounts to at least 
that sum. 

And here we have another large addition to the burdens im- 
posed by the Protecting System, on the planting States. It 
has been seen that the price of cotton in the United States is 
diminished two cents a pound by that system. Estimating the 
quantity of cotton sold to the Northern manufacturers at only 
ove huudred and fifty thousand bales, averaging three hundred 
pounds, the loss upon it will amount to nine hundred thousand 
dollars—a loss to the planters, which is a clear gain to the ma- 
nufacturers. It is thus apparent that the Northern market, 
which has been represented as creating an additional demand 
for cotton, is nothing more than the substitetion of an artificial 
and a bad market for a natural and a good one ; and that the 
indemnity which it has been supposed to afford to the cotton- 
planters, for their loss upon what they export, cousists in the 
additional loss of nearly a million of dollars. If the protecting 
duties were repealed, can it be doubted that an increased fo- 
reign demand would be produced for cotton to three times the 
exteut that the domestic demand would be diminished ? There 
is searcely any limit to the demand for our cotton in Europe, 
if we will freely take manufactures in exchange for it. Let 
us suppose that the repeal of the protecting duties would cause 
an increased annual importation of foreign manufactures to 
the amount of ten millions of dollars, of which four millions 
would be of cotton manufactures. For the whole of this in- 
creased importation, cotton would be received, creating an in- 
creased foreign demand for more than three hundred thousand 
bales. But the domestic demand for cotton would be dimin- 
ished, only, by the substitution of the four millions of import- 
ed, for the same amount of domestic, manufactures. And, as 
the raw material required for that quantity of manufactures 
would not, at the utmost, amount to more than ove million of 
dollars, it follows that the domestic demand for raw cotton 
would be diminished about thirty-three thousand bales only ; 
and, consequently, the increased aggregate demand for cotton, 
abroad and at home, would be two hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand bales. This result will be fully understood when we 
reflect that it would be produced by removing the heavy in- 
cambrances of prohibitive duties which now impede and 
shackle the intercourse of the planting States with their na- 
tural markets. The natural market of all producers is that 
which will afford the best price and largest demand for their 
productions. The people of the North understand this per- 
feetly well ; and it is a remark, as frequent as it is just, that 
it is better for the farmer there to give a bigher money-price 
for manufactures, to the domestic establishments, which will 
take the productions of his farm in exchange, than to obtain 
these manufactures at a much lower rate, from the foreign es- 
tablishments, which will take scarcely any thing he has to 
rive. A new demand, and almost a vew value, is created for 
his productions, by the domestic factories, and, while he gives, 
nominally, more for manufactures, he gives, really, much less, 
And it is strange that it should not be perceived, that, what is 
trac of the Northern farmers, is equally true of the Southern 
planters. The European manvfactorics furnish the vatural 
market for the latter, for the same reason, precisely, that the 
Northern manufactories furnish the natural market for the for- 
mer. That reason is, because the European nvanufactories 
will take. iu exchange for their manufactures, nine hundred 
thousand bales of cotton, which the Northern manufactories 
will not and cannot take. It is, therefore, in all respects, as 
unjust and tyrannical to obstruct or impede the free intercourse 
of th® Southern planters with their natural markets abroad, 
ns it would be to obstruct or impede, in like manner, the free 
intercourse of the Northern farmers with their natural markets 
the domestic mauufactories. 

If Congress should entirely repeal the duties upon imported 
manufactures, and levy an excise duty upon domestic manu- 
factures equal to that which is now laid upon those imported, 
it would be nothing more than returning to the lips of the 
Northern manufacturers and their associates the poisoned cha- 
lice which they have so long held to the lips of the Southern 
planters. It would be taxing their productions, and exempting 
those of the South, precisely as the productions of the South 
have beea taxed, so many years, while those of the North have 
been entirely exempted. 

But the Committee have not yet fiuished the exposition of 
the evils inflicted on the planting States by the Protecting Sys- 
tem, taken in connection with the fiscal operations of the Go- 
veroment. No just estimate can be formed of the oppressive 
netion of the Federal Goverumeut, upon the Southern States, 
which does not add, to the inequality of its exactions, the still 
greater inequality of its disbueements. To levy one-half otf 
the federal revenue from cotton and rice alone—the produc- 
tions of one-filth pert of the federal population—would be, in 
itself, sufficiently oppressive ; but, vo levy this most unequal 
contribution from that part of the Union where imported ma- 
wufactures are produced, and expeud it, almost exc'usively, in 
that part where uotaxed protected manufactures are produced, 
ig alimost to duplicate the barden, and is quite enough to ac- 


‘count for the general decay and desolation which have silently | 


overspread, and are still overspreading, the devoted region of 
the South. To sum up and express the intolerable grievances 
of the Southern States, in a single phrase, they are reduced to 
the very worst condition of colonial bondage to the ‘Tariff 
States. They are both prohibited from exchanging their pro- 
ductions with the best and most extensive Customers bn earth, 
under a penalty of forty per ccot. on their value, for the avow- 
ed purpose of compelling them to make their exchanges with 
the very worst customers in the world. In other words, they 
are prohibited, under the penalty stated, from trading with all 
parts of the world but the manufacturing States, precisely as 
the British American Colonies were prohibited from trading 
with all parts of the world but the wother country. The prin- 
ciple of the prohibition is strictly identical in both cases, and 
we have only to substitute “* manufacturing States” for “ mo- 
ther country,” and *“ Southern States” for “ American Colo- 
pies,” to have the story of the wrongs and oppressious of our 
common ancestors literally transferred to a portion of their 
posterity. In point of fact, however, there is this striking dif- 
ference : the colonial restrictious of our ancestors were almost 





purely nominal, beeause the mother country afforded them the 
best market in the world, both for their sales and purchases. 
The very reverse of this is true as it regards the restrictions 
imposed upon the trade of the Southern States. ‘The markets 
from which those restrictions are intended to exclude them are 
the very best in the world, while that to which they are intend- 
ed to confine them is decidedly the worst. Conclusive proof of 
this is found in the fact that they still continue to trade to the 
proscribed markets, paying the heavy penalty, ratber thau 
trade with the manufacturing States, without paying auy pen- 
alty at all. Regarding the protecting duties io the light of fines 
and forfeitures for violating this new code of colonial restric- 
tions, we have ouly to see the revenue derived from this source 
squandered in improvements and other forms of expenditure, 
in the favored region, to have a perfect picture of Rome and 
Italy, flourishing, in bloated prosperity, upon the plunder of the 
subject provinces. 

Ju confirmation of the views here presented, all the pheno- 
mena exhibited in the manufacturing States, will be found, 
equally with those exhibited in the planting States, to corres- 
pond with the idea that the protecting duties are specific aud 
ruinous taxes on the industry of the South, and sustaining 
bounties to the industry of the North. With a very small 
share of the natural advantages enjoyed by the planting States, 
the manufacturing States are every where covered with monu- 
mevis and evidences of a thriving anc prosperous industry, 
which has scarcely any parailel; while the former are equally 
covered with melancholy memorials of thriftiess toil, impove- 
rishment and ruin. 

It is impossible that these phenomena can exist withouy 
cause, and vo known cause so naturally accounts for them as 
the unequal action of the Government. The most intelligent: 
advocates of the manufacturers allege, that the repeal of the 
protecting duties wonld produce a scene of desolatiou in the 
manufacturing States, as striking as that which is new exhi- 
hited in the planting States. This is a distinct admission of 
all that the committee have said of the unequal operation of 
the protecting duties. Congress has no alehemic powers, and 
certainly has not yet discovered the philosopher's stone. Its 





taxation cannot, therefore, diffuse wealth over one part of the 
Union, without taking it from another. And, however dis- 
guised and complicated the process by which the transfer is 
made, no degree of pecuniary prosperity can be communicated 
to the manufacturing States, by taxing the rival productions of 
the exporting States, without diminishing, in an equal or great- 
er degree, the wealth of the latter. Jo a pecuniary point of 
view, most assuredly, taxation can only be a blessing to those 
who receive the taxes, directly or indirectly; and the allega- 
tion, that the repeal of the discriminating taxes upon imports 
would ruin the manufacturers, is an admission that they, in ef- 
fect, receive those taxes. What right of the manufacturers 
would be violated by reducing the duties te a revenue scale ? 
Would it be any thing more than the assumed right of taxing 
their fellow-citizens ? How would the reduction of the duties 
injure them! Could it, by human possibility, be in any other 
way, than by substituting some other productions of domestic 
industry, for the protected manufactures? And can it be 
doubted, that the producers of che substituted articles have a 
natural, unalienable, and constitutional right to introduce and 
use them, and that they will be as much benefitted by the resto- 
ration of their right so to introduce and use them, as the manu- 
facturers can possibly be, by their exclusion. 

la conclusion, the committee will present, in a few words, 
the estimate they have formed of the relative burdens and be- 
nefits imposed and conferred by the Protecting System upon 
the three geographical divisions of the Union, the Northern, the 
Southern, and the Western States. So far as the protecting 
duties operate merely as taxes upon consumption, there can 
he no great inequality in the burdens they impose upon the dif- 
ferent portions of the Union, and whatever inequality there 
may be, as it is founded upon a larger consumption, it may be 
lairly presumed to be accompanied by a corresponing ability to 
consume. But regarding the protecting duties as taxes—dis- 
criminating and partial taxes—upon production, there is no- 
thing but inequality in their operation. As the committee have 
already stated, the protected manufacturers do not bear any 
part of the burden imposed upoo the community by the en- 
hanced price of their Own productions. On the contrary, as 
most of them sell those productions to a much larger amount 
than will equal the amount which they consume of all produc- 
tions, foreign and domestic, enhanced in their price by import 
duties, it follows, that the bounties they receive on their pro- 
duction, are much greater than the taxes they pay on their con- 
sumption. The committee will now go ove step further. h 
will not be denied that the manufacturing States produce a 
larger amovat of protected manufactures than will equal the 
amount consumed by their entire population, of protected rival 
foreign manufactures. Viewing the manufacturing States, 
therefore, as a consolidated community, the aggregate amount 
of the burdens imposed upon them by the whole Protecting 
System, is not equal to the amount of the bounties conferred 
upon them by that system; a fact which fully explains, what 
to many seems to be unaccountable, the untiring perseverence 
and increasing unanimity with which the Protecting System, io 
all its branches, is maintained by those States. Regarding the 
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Protecting System, therefore, as it operates both vpen 


—ay 
upon the manufacturing States, considered as one entire com. 
munity. 

The operation of this system opon the Southern or plant- 
ing States, is almost precisely the reverse of what it is Upon 
the Northern or manufacturing States. The former certainly 
consume as largely of articles affected by the Protecting duties 
as apy of the cther States; and, consequently, bear their des 
proportion of the burdens imposed by those duties on the cop. 
sumption of the country. But the whole of the burden which 
these duties impose wpon production, falls almost exclusively 
upon the planting States, through their productions, for the 
same reason, and to at least the same extent, that they operate 
as bounties to the rival productions of the manufacturing States. 
It is scarcely a possible supposition, that discriminating taxes 
levied upou the productions of the planting. States, ean dimi. 
nish the exchangeable value of those productions, less than 
they increase the exchangeable value of the rival produetions 
of the manufacturing States. The former result is both the 
cause and the measure of the later. The lowest estimate thar 
can be reasonably made of the diminution produced im the ex. 
changeable value of the southern staples of exportation, is 2 
per cent., Or one-half of the protecting duty imposed upon 
their conversion into manufactures, by the foreign exchange. 
It is believed to be, in point of fact, much greater. But even 
according to this estimate, the specific and exclusive burden im- 
posed upon the exports of the planting States, would be seven 
millions of dollars, assuming that their exports ameoant to thirty. 
five millions, and that imposed upon cotton and rice alone, would 
be six millions. But as the value of the cotton, tobacco, and 
rice, consumed in the United States is as much diminished as 
that which is exported, an additional burden of upwards of a 
million of dollars is, in this way, imposed upon these produc- 
tions ; of which sum, vine hundred thousand dollars, as has 
been heretofore shown, is an exclusive burden opon the cotton 
planters, for the exclusive benefit of the protected manufactu- 
rers. It thus appears that the people of the planting States 
sustain an annual uncompensated burden of at least eight mil- 
lions of dollars, in addition to the burden which they bear, in 
common with the people of the other States, as consumers of 
imported and protected articles; and this burden is rendered al- 
most doubly injurious to the planting, and beneficial to the manu. 
facturing States, by the inequality of its disbursement. 

The Western States, while they derive scarcely any advan- 
tage from the Protecting System, and bear their due propor. 
tion of the taxes imposed upon consumption, also susiain a pe- 
culiar burden upon their productive industry, which deserves 
explanation. It bas been already stated, that these States an- 
nually sell to the planting States, live stock to the amount of 
three millions of dollars; and it cannot be reasouably doabted, 
that if the planting States enjoyed a free trade, the vast in- 
crease which it would produce in the income and prosperity of 
the planters, would enable them to purchase double the amount 
of live stock which they now purchase from the Westera States, 
and to pay better prices for it. ‘To this extent, the Western 
States sustain an injury in the diminished demand for their pro- 
ductions, and consequent diminution of their price, in addition 
to the taxes they pay as consumers ; and for which they receive 
scarcely any indemnification from the Protecting System. This 
is particularly the case with Kentucky. It would seem to be al- 
most a suicidal policy in that State, to tax the productions, and 
diminish the incomes of her best customers, in order to givea 
preference to the productions, and to increase the incomes of 
those who will purchase scarcely any thing she has tosell. Not- 
withstanding the existing restrictions, how small a portion of the 
productions of that State find a market in the manufacturin 
States, in comparison with the demand for them in the planting 
States. 

Upon the whole, then, the Protecting System is utterly ruin- 
ous to the planting States, injurious to the Western States, avd 
exclusively beneficial to the manufacturing States, and ought to 
be abandoned with all convenient and practicable despatch, 
upon every principle of justice, patriotism, and sound policy. 
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LIVERPOOL MARKETS—Jas. 7. 


There has been a spirited demand for Cotton throughout the week, 
with some inguiry on speculation, as well as for shipment, and the pn- 
ces of the middle qualities of American have improved 4d to. 4d., and 
most other kinds 4d. per Ib. "The trausactions comprise 26,300 bags— 
including 170 Sea Island, at 10 to 124d., with 55 stained, at 6 a 74d. ; 
11,350 Bowed, 5 to 7d. ; 1,500 Orleans, 5 to 79d. ; 6,335 Mobile and 
Alabama, 5 to 62d. 

‘Tobacco has been in limited request. Ashes are fully 6d. per ew. 
lower ; the sales have been : 100 bb s. Montreul Pot, at 29 to SOs.. and 
100 bbls. Pearls,a ss. per ewt. No business has been done in Rice. 


No sales of Tar ; but 3,400 bbls. Turpentine have been sold, at'11s. t 
lls. Sd. per ewt. 








Wheat, principally Trish, and chiefly of good quality, has found 4 
ready sale, at an improvement, on ‘Tuesday's quotations, of 1 to 2d. pe 
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com- — — — ————L 
lant day several purchases were made on speculation in both Wheat and 
prcond Oats. ‘The demand for Flour keeps pace with thie supply, and prices 
Upon are rather creeping up. Indian Corn is very dull. ‘There is more life 
tainly in the market for bonded Wheat and Flour, and some transactions have 

juties, gceurred in each article, at rather higher rates. 

ir due Quotations : Flour, sweet, 32 to 34s.; sour, 30 to 31s., free ; Coffee 

© COn- St. Domingo, 53 to 56s. ; Brazil and La Guayra, 50 to 55s. 

which SPECIE AT LONDON. 

sively January 7.—New dollars, 4s. 94d. ; Foreign Gold, in bars, £3 17s. 

or the 104d. ; Exchange on Paris 3ds, 25f. 46, Antwerp, 12, 14. 

perate Half past 1 o’clock.—The price of Consols opened at 344, and fell to 

States. 833, on account of some report from Paris, and a decline of the stocks. 

r lanes 40'clock.—Consols 824 ; Ditto, for account, 839 a §. 

| dimi. 

tion PENLADBLPHIA 2 

uetions Fl CDA. Ld ed ek, ee » 

th the ’ svelte thane = 

was. ee ero ee ee 

the ex. WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1832. 

a, is 2 OES, EATS Es) Cater Sat Bie so 7 

t vpon 

-hange. In our next paper we shall commence the publication of the 

ut even MB Memorial to Congress from the Free Trade Convention. This 

dev im- @ will be followed by the supplemental one, handed in by the 
© seven BM Southern members of the General Committee of the Conven- 

» thirty. & Sas ' 

would Me” and by all the publications which have appeared in the 

"9 , *_* . . . ,* . 

co, and M_corm of “Aa Exposition of Evidence” in support of the said 

ished as MH Memorial. These documents, if published in a separate vo- 
rds of a Bjume, would fill an ordinary octavo of 3 or 400 pages, and will 
rare comprise, in themselves, an invaluable collection, not only for 
as ha ie : : 

- rat the ability with which they are written, and the soundness of 

nufactu. Mebeit arguments, but for the intimate relation in which they 

> States BEstand to the future destinies of the American People. To the 

> cs I 

ight mil- Moatrons of this journal we think we may safely say, that the 

bear, in present volume of the Banner will be worth preserving. Its 
umers of 

lered al. Meeo2te2"s: during the year, as heretofore, will be equal to those 

eunanu- ee! seven or eight octavo volumes of the usual size ; and, as all 

the prominent speeches in Congress, on both sides, will be re- 

y advan- Beorded in it, sooner or later, it will be, in itself, a library of po 

Proper Biiical economy. We have on hand only about 30 copies of the 
ain a pe- 

P ack Numbers of the present Volume, which will be sent to 

deserves 

tates an- eulose Who first apply for them, and, after that, not a single en- 
mount of Hire copy of the work will be procurable. 

doabted, oe 
> Vast ia: This day being the Centennial Birth-Day of the illustrious 
sperityol B®... 7 _ . 

8 Stneunt Vashington, will be celebrated, throughout the Union, with an 
‘o States, Meoexampled enthusiasm. In this city arrangements have been 

Western Bade for a procession, partly civie and partly military, which, 

their pro- vith the trains, cars, stages, engines, &c., will extend proba- 

1 addition B,, ; 

ly for two miles. 
’ . , . . 

cm. rey We conclude to-day the speech of Mr. Dickerson, in favor of 
Aud. — ir. Clay’s new system. He ‘gees the whole hog and a shoat 
an gives esides,"" as one of the Western papers calls a thorough devo- 
scomes of #02, ia support of exempting silk-stockings, Brussels lace, and 
oll. Not- MPhampaigne wine, from taxes, and leaving the whole burden 
tes of the ( supporting the Government upon the shoulders of the poor. 
slactur : : 
oplentiag lis argument is, we think, the most feeble that has ever been 

© Bitered on the floor of the Senate, and, as to his array of the 
erly puin- orthern against the Southern interests, we view it as the most 
tates, aod Bectional demonstration that our political warfare has ever yet 

d ought to isplayed. An attempt is made to persuade the people of the 
despatch, 3 : 
‘policy orth that the people of the South demand a policy which is 
A dhe » put the former down ; whereas, all they ask is, that they, 
YER THE bo have been put down by forcible means, should be allowed 
pget up. This, to be sure, is droll enough. So, then, it seems, 
—_— cording to Mr. Dickerson’s philosophy, that the cry of a man 
17,833 ho is held down by another, and who only craves to be set at 
‘ % 7 . ° . 
ear erty, is tantamount to a determination to get an equal ad- 

~ ‘ _ x 
"1799 putage over his assailant by equally unlawful means. Will 
, 11,465 e tariff men never learn the distinction between the claims of 

”» . . 
ae man who is robbed, to be exempted from future spolia- 
eet), . . . 

33.792 a, and those of the robber, who insists upon the right of pur- 
. 12,472 og this system of plunder? 

27,732 ES 

24.243 . . . . . . 

21 803 A short and pithy Memorial to Congress is now in circula- 
. 19,647 a in this city, in favor of au equalization of the duties upon 
er goods not now free. It has received the signatures of a 
‘ee » ** - 

1732 tuber of respectable citizens not heretofore known as the 
. + 5,163 ends of Free Trade ; and it is the opinion of the gentlemen 

29,582 ; . 

“0.130 0 have taken the trouble to procure signers, founded upon 
14.958 : indieations which have appeared, that the friends of Free 
14,047 ade are more numerous io this city than either friends or 
.. 28,804 . . . . 

25 919 shave heretofore imagined. The following is a copy of the 
- + 24,008 MEMORIAL. 

475,478 the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
es States, in Congress assembled : 

The Memorial of the Subscribers, citizens of Pennsylvania, respect- 
: 'y showeth : 
— <i 


‘hat the approaching extinction of the Pablic Debt renders it neces- 
.in their opinion, to reduce the revenue to the exigencies of the Go- 
iment, upon the following principles : 

. That all duties shall be estimated upon the actual cost of commo- 


put the week, 
, and the pr 
d to 4d., and 


26,300 bags— '* and not upon any minimum or other assumed valuation. 
, at 6 a 74d, ; Hy. That the rate of duty on all articles, not now duty free, shall be 
Mobile and §P*!—so that luxuries and other expensive articles, consumed only by 
rh, shall not be admitted at a less rate of duty than those commo- 
Gd. per cwt. Hs that are necessary for the comfort of the poor. 
P9 to 30s., and HBlly. That the new Tariff shall take effect on the first day of Janua- 
done in Rice- Hiv the year of our Lord one thousand eight handred and thirty- 
sold, at TJs. to He. . 
en Midna e our Memorialists believe that an adjastment of the Tariff, on the 
of 1 to 2d. gving simple principles, would harmonize those interests which 
Obs. On Fre Ow to be in conflict—would re-place all branches of industry up- 


A witty writer, under the signature of “ Jouathan Swift,” 
in the * Village Record,” attempts to crack a joke upon Free 
Trade, and thinks he bas the whole world in a nut-shell, as he 
triumphantly asks, in relation to the long-eared System— 
“Do not the citizens of Centre County get their iron cheaper than 
ever before? Is not the price of sugar reduced one-half? Were they 
ever able to purchase cotion goods so low? Are not woollen cloths as 
reasonable as they were ever purchased ? 
where is the tax !—where is the burden ?”’ 





And, if these things are so, 


I f brother Jonathan will not take it amiss, we will also ask 
him some questions : 

Do vot the inhabitants of Chester County get their tea 
cheaper than ever before? Is not the price of coffee reduced 
one-half? Were they ever able to purchase spices so low ? 
Are not wines as reasonable as they were ever purchased ? 
Are not Plaister of Paris, chocolate, dye-woods, lamp-oil, rai- 
sins, saltpetre, and every article consumed in their fami- 
lies, with searcely a single exception, and though produced in 
countries as far out of the reach of the American System as if 
they had come from the moon, cheaper now than they ever 
were before ? 

If he answers in the affirmative, and this he must do if he 
be an honest man, then let him point out some law, of nature or 
commerce, which should have exempted iron, sugar, and cot- 
ton and woollen cloths, from the common fate of all commodi- 
ties in the known world. If he cannot do that, let him show 
how it is proved that one class of commodities have fallen by 
the operation of low duties or no duties at all, whilst another 
class can only be conceived as having fallen in price in conse- 
quence of high duties. 

But, after all, brother Jonathan is not half as much of a wi- 
zard as he thought himself; and, if he wishes .o know the 
why and the wherefore, we will let him into the secret. 

The price of iron in Europe is S22 40 per ton, and it is here 
at S90, because the iron masters want 
for their iron more than it is worth. 


Qo 


$22 40 to $37 per ton 

The price of brown sugar iu the West Indies is from 14 to 3 
cents a pound, and it is here 6 to 9, because the sugar planters 
want three cents per pound more for the sugar they raise than 
it is worth. 

The price of common book and mull muslins, and ecalicoes, 
in England, is 83 cents a square yard, and it is here 20 cents, 
because the cotton manufacturers want 8] cents per sq. yard 
more for their fabrics than they are worth. 

The price of coarse woollen cloth in England is $l a yard, 
and here it is $2 and upwards, because the woollen manufac- 
turers want from 45 per centum to 111 per centum more for 
their cloths than they are worth. 


Does Jonathan want to know where is the tax? We tell! 
him, upon ail the iron, sugar, and cotton and woollen goods, 
imported, it goes into the Treasury, and precisely to the amount 
we have stated ; and upon all the iren, sugar, and cotton and 
woollen goods, of the same description, of domestic manufac- 
ture, consumed, it goes into the pockets of the monopolists, 
and either increases their wealth, or saves them from loss—and 


here consists the burden. Is Jonathan answered ? 





Pennsylvania and the Tariff.—Under this same caption, we 
gave, in our paper of the 15th instant, a history of a resolu- 
tion, passed unanimously by both branches of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, approving, in the most unqualified language, 
the principles of Mr. Clay's new system of taxing the poor for 
the benefit of the rich. A more pleasant dutv now devolves 
upon us, which is that of proving, by its own acts, that this 
identical Legislature is really hostile, in principle, to the very 
same ‘Tariff, which, a week before, it so unanimously approv- 
ed. That the matter may be understood, we must preface the 
proceeding to which we refer by a short historical recurrence. 

Iron ore, as it lies in the ground, possesses, as every one may 
easily imagine, very little value, compared with bar iron. Io 
the process of fabrication, a great part of the expense arises 
from the cost of the fuel with which it is melted ; and it is 
very evident that in proportion to this expense must be the 
cost of pig and bar iron. In England, the art of coking coal, 
a process by which bituminous coal can be applied to the pur- 
poses for which wood coal had always before been used, has 
long since been known ; and this is the chief reason why iron, 
in England, has fallen, within the last 17 years, from $838 83 
per ton to $ 22 22, the price at which an invoice has recently 
been shipped, in Wales, to a merchant of this city. 


This art of coking coal, it seems, bas never been introduced 
into the United States, and, as it is not the policy of the own- 
ers of iron-mines and wood-lands, who have no bituminous 
coal at hand, to encourage it, it has thus far been neglected. 
Last year, however, it appears that application was made to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania for the incorporation of a compa- 
ny which was.desirous of embarking in the process of coking 
upon an extensive scale. ‘The bill was passed by the Senate, 
but was defeated in the House of Representatives, by the in- 
fluence of the iron-masters. The applicants, however, did not 
give up their project... They applied again, during the present 
session of the Legislature, and, on the 16th inst., a bill, in con- 
formity with their petition, was passed in the House, by a vote 
of 51 to 46. Should this bill pass the Senate, the act will be 
recorded on the statute-book as an utter refutation of the sense- 
less and insincere vote given on the resolution to which we re- 





i safe and permanent foundation—and, by equalizing the burdens of | 
people, would perpetuate the blessings of our Union. 


ferred at the commencement of this article ; and, when it is 
‘taken into consideration, that, of the minority of 46, there 


—— 
— 


were probably some who voted against the bill because it 
sanctioned the principle of incorporation for objects which 
ought to be left to individual enterprize and capital, it may be 
fairly inferred that Pennsylvania bas broken loose from the 
bonds of the iron-masters. The following two letters from 
Harrisburg, in relation to this subject, contain very important 
information. We have copied them from the papers in which 
they were originally published. 

Extract of a Letter to the Editors of the Philadelphia Gazette, dated 

Harrissurs, February 16th, 1832. 

We have just now passed the bill to incorporate the ‘“‘ Pennsylvania 
Coke and Iron Company,” and never was there a harder fought battle. 
There were more than sixty speeches. On a second reading, the oppo- 
nents of the bill took the whole range of the Tariff; and one of the 
Members from the City said, in reply, that he hoped there was bo anti- 
tariff mau within hearing : for, if so, he certainly would take advantage 
of these arguments to show the injurious effects of the system. Certain 


it is that the iron-masters have proved much more than, in their cooler 
moments, will bear investigation with approbation ; they will assuredly 











regret the course taken by the Members opposed to the bil. ‘They de- 
_clared that they would rather have the duty taken off English iron, than 


) the bill should pass—that they could compete with the English—that 


' 
} 


they had no fear of any injury from that quarter, let the duty be taken 
off when it would—that it was only the Swedish and Russia iron that 
would injare them. One thing certain, 1s, that this discussion will open 
| the eyes of many out of the House, as it has of many within it. 

Extract of a Letter to the Editors of the American Sentinel, dated 

Harrisspore, February 16th, 1832. 

The bill to incorporate the ‘ Pennsylvama Coke and fron Company’ 
this day came up, on a third reading, in the House of Representatives, 
and finally passed, by a vote of 51 to 46. It was strenuously opposed 
by Mr. Dunlop, in a speech of considerable length, and of as mach 
force and argument as any that were delivered in opposition tu it; he 
was followed by Mr. Smith, in reply, and also by tee, Anderson 
and Shannon. Mr. Riddle then took the floor against the bill; also, 
Mr. Valentine, who was answered by Mr. Davis—and its fate was de- 
cided as above. 

The Coke and Iron Bill met with serious opposition in every stage 
of its progress through the House of Representatives. The remarks 
elicited clearly proved the necessity of incorporating such a company. 
[t appears to be for the public good, and ought not to meet with an op- 
position of so violent a kind as that expressed during the discussion of 
its merits, in the lower Honse. The Senate passed the bill, last year, 
without much opposition. It it to be hoped they will do so this. 





The Iron Duty.—The following public document completely 
settles the question relative to the low price of rail-road iron 
in England, and the tax which the American People pay upon 
that article, to eurich the owners of tron-mines. As to the price 
of common bar iron, such as hardware is usually made of, a 
merchant io this city has recently received an invoice consign- 
ed to him, which cost, in Wales, less than £ 5S per ton. 


On Tuesday, February 7, the Speaker laid before the Senate of this 
State the following letter: 


Hon. William G. Hawkins, Speaker of the Senate : 


Sir: In reply to the resolution of the Senate, of the 31st of Jann- 
ary last, ‘‘requiring the Canal Commissioners to furnish to the Senate 
a statement of the quantity of Iron contracted for by them for rail-road 
purposes, the price per ton agreed to be paid, of whom and when pur- 
chased, and whether of American or foreign manufacture,” the Canal 
Commissioners have the honor to Report: 

That they invited proposals, by public advertisement, for farnishing 
iron for thirty-two and a half miles of single track of the Columbia and 
Philadelphia Rail-Road—the proposals to be received at Downingtown, 
on the lith of May last. A few persons only offered to furnish iron, 
and their offers were predicated on importing the iron from England. 
Not one proposal was received to furnish the iron of American manufac- 
ture. 

Three hundred and twenty tons of flat bars, for laying ten miles up- 
on the Eastern Division, under the stone-sill plau, have been contracted 
for, with Haven & Smiths, shipping merchants, of Philadelphia. The 
whole of this iron has been contracted for, in England, at £6 17s. 6d. 
sterling per ton. 

The contract was entered into on the 11th day of July last, stipulat- 
ing that the contractors are to make purchases in ['ng!.nd on the most 
favorable terms for the Commonwealth, and to be paid the amount of 
cost and charges, together with two and a half per centum commission, 
upon the irou being landed on the wharf at Philadelphia. Of this par- 
cel, 178 tons 3cwt. 1 qr. and 2] ibs. was delivered before the closing of 
the Delaware. This quantity is settled for, and cost $2,720 79-——or . 
at the rate of $45 944. It is understood that this is lower, by some dol- 
lars per ton, than the cost of any rail-road iron heretofore imported. It 
has been ascertained that the balance of this contract is now in vessels 
at the Capes, and, upon the clearing oat of the ice, will be landed at 
Philadelphia. 

A contract was also made, on the 18th of Jaly, 1831, with A. & G. 
Ralston, shipping merchants, of Philadelphia, for one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-five tons of iron edge-rails, to be used on ten miles 
of the Eastern Division and on thirteen miles of the Western Division; 
also, for four hundred and twenty-three tons of castings, for pedestals 
or chairs ; and the requisite quantity of pins and wedges to be used in 
laying down the single track-way of the above twenty-three miles, un- 
der the stone-block and edge-rail plan. 

The contract stipulates that the contractors are to make the necessary 
purchases in England on the most favorable terms for the Common- 
wealth, have the tron manufactured and shipped with the least possible 
delay, and that they are to be paid, upon its being landed in Philadel- 
phia, the amount of the cost and charges, together with two and a half 
per centum commission. One of the partners is now in England. at- 
tending to the manufacture and shipping of this iron, advices from 
whom have lately been received, stating that a contract has been enter- 
ed into, in England, for furnishing the iron edge-rails at £6 17s. 6d. 

ar ton; from which it will be perceived that the whole of the railing 
- been contracted for at the same price. A part of the edge-rails had 
been shipped, and would have been landed had not the river Delaware 
closed at an earlier period than usual. The exact cost, per ton, of the 
edge-rails, cannot be ascertained at the present time. The price can, 
however, vary but little from that of the flat bars ; and the variation, if 
any, itis presumed, will only be caused by a difference in the price of 
freight. 

By order of the Board of Canal Commissioners : 


JAMES CLARKE, President. 





National Independence.—-There is no subject to which the 
sensibilities of the American People are more alive, than that 
of their National Independence. The recollection of our for- 
mer state, and of the impositions practised upon us by the mo- 
ther country whilst we were dependent colonies, still clings to 
the bosom of the patriot, and nothing is more revolting to him 
than the idea of being dependent upon a foreign nation for an’ 
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of the blessings he enjoys. So far as this feeling originates in | 
a love of political independence, so far it is a noble and high- 
minded sentiment. 


No man amongst us would consent to re- 
ceive the laws from a foreign land, or to be subject to the man- 
dates and gevernment of a foreign Power. But, whilst this is 
the case, let us be cautious not to suffer this glorious term to be 
perverted, and to be employed as an instrument to decoy us 
inco national folly. Let us not imagine that, to be independent 
of a foreign country, requires us to renounce the opportunity 
we may enjoy of promoting the happiness and prosperity of 
our own country, by commercial intercourse. Let us not de- 
lude ourselves into the belief, that, because we will not submit 
to the yoke of a foreign Government, we are bound to reject 
ihe favors which her people are willing to confer upon us. Let 
us not, because we do not choose the Ning of England to reign 
over us, commit the folly of refusing to sell | -~ sebyeets our cot- 
ton, if they will give us more things for ii, ‘1at we want, than 
Aud yet this is the sort of conduct which ts 
preached up, by certain modern philosophers, as constituting 


any body cise. 
independence. Away with such absurdity, fit only to cajole 
ideots. 

What would be thought of a man, in our community, who 
should be so independent in his spirit that he could not brook 
the idea of being dependent upon any body else for the supply 
of any of his wants? He would have to be his own tailor, 
shoe-maker, and hatter, his own baker and butcher, and, by 
undertaking to supply all his wants himself, he would not be 
half so welloff a 
as to consent to be dependent upon other people. Now, where 


is the difference between the case of an individual and a na- 


s his neighbors who should be so poor-spirited 


tion? We challenge the production of the shadow of a differ- 
ence. lao truth, the error consists, in both cases, in represent- 


ing that as a dependence on one side, which is, in reality, a 
mutual dependence. There is no one-sided dependence between 
Commer- 
Is the 
farmer, who sells his grain to the merchant, willing to admit 


two people or nations who exchange equal values. 
cial intercourse can only lead to mutual dependence. 


that he is dependent upon the latter, any more than the mer- 
chant is dependent upon him! Is the mechanic, who labors 
for his employer, prepared to say that he alone, of the iwo, 
is dependent ? 
more dependent upon him, than the lawyer is dependent 
We think no one will an- 


Then let the difference be point- 


Is the man who employs a lawyer, any 


upon the man who gives the fee ! 
swer in the affirmative. 
ed out between those cases and that of the mutual depen- 
cence which exists between nations. Are not the West Indies 
as much dependent upon us for our flour, corn meal, beef, pork, 
butter, and lard, as we are dependent upon them for sugar, 
molasses, and spirits ? Is not France as much dependent upon 
us for cotton, rice, and tobacco, as we are upon her for wines, 
Is not Great Britain as much depen- 
dent upon us for cotton, as we are upon her for woollen goods 
? Why, then, is it said that dealing with fo- 


and ironmongery ! 
reign countries is disereditable to us? If so, it is equally dis- 


silks, and fancy goods ? 


creditable to them. 

sut,in truth, there is nothing disereditable about it, any more 
than there is in a farmer's selling his wheat for the most he can 
get and buying, with the proceeds, as many store goods as the 
merchant will give him. ‘This mutual dependence is a part of 
the design of the Creator, in the constitution of the human 
race. Man is born a dependent being ; he is brought up a de- 


yeing 4 


pendent | and. uuless he becomes a hermit, he continues 


all his life a dependent being. Aud this very dependence it is 
which lies at the bottom of all parental, filial, and conjugal, 
ties. Without it, man would be immersed in selfish passions ; 
weuld care for nobody ; would respect nobody ; would love 
nobody ; and would be less social than the brutes, whose mu- 
tual dependence Jeads them to congregate for mutual safety. 
Of the truth of this position we conceive every individual has 
evidence within his own breast. And, that the same mutual de- 





and with that only as a luxury. In some countries the ordina- 
ry clothing is of wool; in others of cotton ; in others of flax 
or hemp ; in others of skins; and in others of the bark of trees 
—and there is no nation that ever has imported any véry ma-. 
terial portion of its clothing. Notwithstauding all the clamor 
about foreign dependence, the United States has never, in any 
one year, exclusive of five aud high-priced goods, imported an 
amount of cotten and woollen clothing sufficient to cover one- 
twentieth part of her population ; and it is very doubttul whe- 
ther she would import a quantity equal to a tenth of the con- 
sumption of the country if all duties were abolished, and for 
the simple reason that the houschold manufactures of the farm- 
ers, Which have always prospered without protecting duties, 
ean, as they always have done, carry on a successful competi- 
tion, in the home-market, with foreign goods. 

We trust, that, in the foregoing remarks, we have shown 
that, whilst a love of political independence is a commendable 
! 


virtue in every patriot, a desire for commercial independence 
is a selfish, misanthropic, and auti-Christian passion, at vari- 
ance with the dictates of common sense, and at war with the 
true interests, happiness, aud prosperity, of a country. 


~~. _ 


Editorial Correspondence. 
Monreomery, (Alabama,) Feb. Sth, 1832. 


s * 


Dear Sir? No term of commendation that I could 
bestow on your labors as an Editor, woald add any thing ei- 
ther to your reputation or that of your paper. But this much | 
can say, With a spirit of candor, that your paper has dene much 
in illustrating the true policy of our Goverament, and in im- 
parting a correct tone to public seutiment in some parts of this 
State. I should rejoice to see it widely circulated throughout 
our country, the best evidence that could be given of a proper 
estimation of those doctrines and feelings that led to the adop- 
tion of our republican institutions. 
Spartansunre District, (5.C.) Feb. 2d, 1832. 

Dear Sir: Wis with much pleasure that I again contribute 
my mite to the support of the Banuer of the Constitution. It 
has done more, in my humble opinion, towards the promulga- 
tion of correct principles, than any paper in the U. States. I 
feel that [ am paying its patriotic Editor a well-merited com- 
pliment, wheu I say, that his countrymen owe him i debt of 
lasting gratitude. I have great hopes, sir, that your faithful 
services will be richly rewarded. The “American System,” | 
fee! confident, must meet with a death-blow at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. I felt alarmed when | saw Mr. Clay’s reso- 
lution, and read his speech in support of it; his language is 
beautiful, but all that gentieman’s ingenuity, with his splendid 
imagination and fine flow of language, caunot convince the 
People of the South that his reasoning is correct. I felt that, 
if that resolution had have passed, our happy Union would be 
disunited—tbhat we could live together in peace and harmony 
no longer. J know not now its fate, but it appears to me that 
its passage, after the delivery of General Llayne’s speech, is a 
matter of impossibility. 
is proud to boast, met the question in a manner that must do 
ereat credit to bim in all time to come. His speech, so far as 
I have learned, has far exceeded public expectation. ‘The peru- 
sal of it afforded me pleasure, and at the same time afforded 
me pain, when I went over that part where he speaks of the 
situation of Seuth Carolina. I felt the truth of it so sensibly, 
that I could scarcely refrain from shedding tears. J determin- 
ed, from that moment, that I would concede no more—that. 
if the Protective System should be rivetted down upon us, | 
felt not only ready but willing to lose the last drop of blood in 
defence of my much injured and much oppressed little State. 
But I hope that our able and patriotic Senator has arrested the 
progress of the evil. I must say, of his speech, that I believe 
it as great, if not the greatest, that I ever read. South Caro- 
lina will ever cherish him, as her most vigilent sentinel on the 
watch-tower of Liberty. 





BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


FOR THE 

Mr. Editor: The late Tariff Convention at New York as 
sume to themselves the appellative of Friends of Domestic In- 
dustry. By the term domestic, they may say that they mean 
only home. in contradistinction to foreign ; bat, in common 





pendeuce is designed, by the same Creator, to be extended to 
nations, is manifest from the facilities to intercourse which have 
beeu*conferred upon man by the science of navigation, from 
the variety of soils and climates with which the earth has been 
euriched, and from the multiplicity of products peculiar to 
these. [lad a mutual dependence between nations never been 
designed, it is quite probable that the quadrant and compass 
would never have been invented, or that the law of propelling 
forces would never have been so modified as to enable a ship 
to make way agaiust ap opposing wind. 

Seme people may perhaps reply, that the facility of inter- 
course between nations is only designed to enable each to pro- 
cure, from the others, commodities which it cannot itself produce. 
But even here there would be established a mutual dependence, 
no less disereditable than any other: for, after all, it is only for 
articles of comfort or luxury that nations are mutually dependent 
upon one another. For the actual necessaries of life no nation 
ever has been, or ever can be, dependent upon a foreign coun- 
ry. The bulk of the food necessary for the support of men 
and cattle, and of the materials necessary for the clothing and 
fuel of the former, is too great to bear the expenses of a distant 
transportation ; and hence we find that there is not a country 
on the face of the globe that does not produce the ordinary 
food and materials for clothing its popuiation. In some coun- 
tries, the bread of the people is wheat, rye, of corn ; in others 
it is rice ; in others fruits ; im ethers the mandioca foot. This 
bast substance furnishes the breed ef four millions of people in 
Brazil—a few only @ whem ens aequainted with wheat-flour, 


parlance, it is understood to mean home as nearly syoonymous 
with family ; and the idea that uaturally strikes the public, in 
the use of the term, is, that they profess to be the friends of 


stil into their minds principles of self-dependence and of 
lerprize, which have hitherto characterized free Americans. 


lors hoisted by these self-styled friends of Domestic Industry, 
and to protest against the selection and use of equivocal terns 


That man, of whom South Carolina! 
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I forbear to enlarge—my only object is to show the false eo. 


which effect all the purposes of fraud and deception. A.B. 


From the New York Standard. 
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In a late Baltimore paper, is the following statement, ex- 
tracted, in substance, from a communication writieu by M. 

Carey: —— 

Mr. Carey instances another strong fact: (HE POY 

* Nails pav a duty of 5 ceuts, and yet they are sold at G4 cts 
per pound, and have been sold for 54 cents, though the raw ma. 
terial costs 3, 4, and 5 cents. With these simple facts within r 
their reach, is it not surprising that the two hundred geutie- VOL 
men composing the ‘Free Trade Convention,’ should have —_——— 
ventured upon a general proposition, so bordering on fiction, a §™ 
to be better adapted to the pages of a romance, than loa grave 
state paper, addressed ‘arly thirtee lions of iutellice 
seelg er, addressed to nearly thirteen millions of tutelligent aiaieii 

The effroutery with which statements like the foregoing are 
put forth by the advocates fer the destruction of commerce. js 
equaled by nothing but by the unmannerly language iu which 
they are couched. ; ? 

Cut nails, an article of American invention, are sold in this VEMC 
country atOj cents at the present time, aud are, of course, nox . 
inported. ‘Ihe article which was intended to be protected, was Conv 
wrought nails. No unportations of cut nails were ever made isdl. 
tuto this country to any extent. 

What will Mr. Carey say, then, when he is informed tha: 
three-fourths of all the w rought nails used in this country are 
lunpoited. What wil! he say farther, about wrought nails ip Sir: 
luupland being made twenty-five per cent. cheaper than cut mirtee 
uails are in the United States. several 

The price of American wrought nails is - - 10 cents Rp oer 1S 

Price of English 10d. is - . - 44 cents gress a 

Add duty, 5 cents per pound - - - 3 OF Duties, 

More than 100 per ceut. on every pound of wrought pails is consiste 
paid, and for what? 2 raion, 

Let the farmer, when he erects a house. remember that various 
wrought nails would only be about half the price they are at | pra 
present, were it not for the duty on them, and that cut pails A Kep 
would be one and a half cents per pound, or twenty-five pe: 
cent. cheaper than they now are, were it net forthe duty op iron 

A merchant, in this city, bad an order for 2000 pounds o! 
each kind of nails, which he purchased as follows: ; 
American cut wails, 2000/bs. G4 ets, i a - $130 00 The He 
Muglish wrought nails, 2000\bs. (short price) 6 ets. 120) Ww dig! 

To the | 

Free Trade, Papers.—The editor of the Banner of the Con- 
stitution has published a list of 95 newspapers in the United The } 
States, whose editors advocate the doctrine of F'ree T'rade. or by the 
such a modification of the Tariff laws as will reduce the taxes Septem! 
to the objects specified in the Constitution. Of these, 35 ar That 
north of the Potomac. ‘The editor of the Banner bas omitted jigs in 


in his list the names of two papers in Maryland, both of whieh 
may be reckoned among the advocates of Free ‘Trade, namely, 
the Sentinel, in this place, aud the Village Herald, at Princess 
Aun, in Somerset county. 
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Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, [f° 2"! 
ESTABLISHED IN 1813. modifies 

ih Tn : —~ poses of 
IE. Subscriber has completed a new edition of his Book of Spe. HBparts of 


cimens, with wluch his customers, and other Printers, disposed to buy Hisame. 


from him, may be supplied, on application at his Fanndry, Nos. 18 ané Acti 

20, Augustus Street, behind the City Hall. He would remark. for ti — 
information of those who have not been in the habit of dealing wil ; ree 
him, and because a different practice has been extensively wre, Sanh Ist. ] 
that his book contains nothing but the actual productions of his own inguish 
Foundry, and presents a true specimen of what will be furnished » jveaue Ww 
orders. "The assortment is very complete, has been deliberately an/ fol Gove 
carefully, in twenty years, brought to its present high state of perfe: Jily. 


tion, and embraces a variety of styles, adapted to diflerent tastes and | 
the various departments of Printing—Newspaper, Book, and Job— 
highly finished, and cast of the most serviceable metal. Not to notic 
the varieties, which are distinguished by their numbers in the book, j 
contains, of 
ROMAN and ITALIC, twenty-seven sizes, from twelve-line Pix 
to Pearl. 
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THWO-LINE and TITLE, fifteen sizes, from two-line Columbo ddly. — 
to Agate. idded ti 


SHADED, thirteen sizes, two-line Pica to Long Primer. 





home family industry. It seems to me they intend to be so un- 
derstood, when, in fact, they mean that industry induced, di- 


operatives, is part of the machinery necessary for the purposes 
of cxpitalists. Jo 1827, one of the gentlemen whose name ts 
to the Address of the Convention, endeavored to convince me | 
that the establishment of the large cotton manufactories inter- 
fered but litle with foreign importations. He was then av im- 
porting merchant, as well as an owner—perhaps, in that case, 
i might with more propriety say speculator in factories. He 
asserted that the goods they manufactured took the place of 
the coarse cotton or cotton-linens formerly manufactured in fa- 
milies, and not of those fine cottons usually imported. The 
fact he mentioned, that the manufacture of coarse cotton cloth 
in families, in New England, had been nearly broken up, | 
knew to be true, and that the females who formerly spun and 
wove these fabrics. in their fathers’ or neighbors’ famihes, were 
collected together in these great establishments. lostead, there- 
fore, of furnishing employment to the idle, these friends of do- 
mestic industry have changed the scene of labor from the do- 
mestic fire-side to the public collection of large numbers, away 
from home—away from the watchful care of parents and guar- 
dians—away from the scenes of domestic quiet, domestic com- 
fort, domestic cconomy—away from the means of constantly 
seeing and learning the thousand arts of domestic life essential 
to them as mothers and beads of families—deprived of habits 
of personal independence both of thought and action, and there- 
fore unfitted to give their offspring those early and lasting im- 





rected, and controlled, by large capitals, in joint stock or incor- | 
porated companies, fer the special benefit of its owners—the | HONDRED kinds of FLOWERS, and ONE THOUSAND CUTS 
labor of males and females dubbed with the modern name of | 





ITALIAN, seven sizes, seven-line Picea to Long Primer. wip. 
ANTIQUE, seventeen sizes, ten-line Pica to Non ariel Vb. 
>. ; had dete cosh biect te 

BLACK, twelve sizes, four-lme Pica to Minion. . jee 
OPEN BLACK, five sizes, four-line Pica to Great Primer. tt se h 
SCRIP T, wo sizes, Double Small Pica and Great Primer. pecing 
| Besides Music, Back Slope, Ornamental Letters and Lottery Figures As sac 
Piece Fractions, Superiors, Astronomical and other Signs, Space Rules Mf the U. 
Brass Rules. Ornamented Dashes, Long Braces—more than TO BBided, an 
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and ORNAMENTS for School-Books, New spapers, and Scientiik 
orks. 

. Orders for any of these, and also for Presses, Chases, Compos 

ing Sticks, Cases, Furniture, Printing Ink, or any thing required in the 

Printing business, will be executed on the most favorable terms, and 

with the utmost prompltude, a large stock of the Foundry articles be 





















ing always on hand. GEORGE BRUCE ucluding 
New York, January 28, 1832, uillious, 
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heretofore, advocate the principles of Free Trade and a limited cot mauary, 
struction of the Constitution. thout t 
“> "yr . . a . Pn ; 
ly Phe price is Five Dotiars per annum, payable annually in o . — 
vance.—Subscriptions for less than a year at the rate of Six Doss J fore 
per annum. utlexpe 
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ite CoMMUNICATIONS to be addressed to the Editor, and all pos 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year's 5 
scription. 
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{> There are no permanent Agents for this paper, at any place, a» tingly 
all pay ments are to be made directly to the Editor, who incurs the risk vminally 
their trausmission by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, free Tventeen 





postage, to the subscribers. 
i? The notes of any solvent Banks, most onvenient to the sul 
bers, will be accepted in payment. 
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pressions essential to domestie virtue and bappioess, and to in- 
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